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FLAPPER CONTESTS: 


$1 each for _ 


the west Phunny Photos received each ‘ 


montn. 


best jokes received each month, One 


wifty cents each for the ten | 


dollar each for most striking bathing — 
photos. Flapper pictures will not be — 


published unless sent in by the flappers 
who posed for them, — 


The girl on the Cover was painted by Elmer A. Vogel. 


may be had for $5. 
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Were You One of the Disappointed? _ 


We beg the pardon of our many steady readers 
who were unable to obtain a copy of last month’s 
issue of THE FLAPPER Magazine. Our only 
defense—if it is a defense—is that we did not an- 
ticipate the unprecedented demand for our Anni- 
versary Number, and while we burned up the 


wires to get back enough copies to partially ap- 


pease the clamor, we still found ourselves short 


10,000 copies. 


We deeply regret the snuopeniee 
caused thereby, but can only suggest that if you — 
wish to make sure of NEXT MONTH’S issue ~ 


é 


Number 6 


you should place your order with your news- | 


dealer i in advance; or better yet, send in your sub-— : 
scription for a year, and insure you against | 


future disappointments, 


Ours is a nation of enthusiasts. It is a most 
hopeful sign of the times and augury for the future, 
that we can still find it possible to be enthusiastic. 
Things may not be so bad, after all. 


America is a child among nations, and its con- 
tinued enthusiasm over one thing after another is 
proof positive of its youth. Youth usually has its 
own way, so America still leads the world. Its 
influence runs parallel with its enthusiasm. 


Of course there is such a thing as allowing 
enthusiasm to run away with one, and that often 
leads to disaster. We are enthusiastic about business 
expansion, until we produce a panic, when our enthu- 
siasm runs the other way. We were enthusiastic 
about Wilson’s fourteen points in the face of the cal- 

lous scheming of European diplomacy, and then we 
became just as enthusiastic against participation in 
foreign intrigue. We were enthusiastic about the 
Volstead act, just as enthusiastic in violating it, and 
more enthusiastic in demanding its modification or 
repeal. We were—and are—enthusiastic about flap- 
per styles; even unto extremes, althrough it must be 
admitted we could not work up much of an enthu- 
siasm for the slinker modes. We were enthusiastic 
about sheiks, about King Tut, batik, paisley, Coue, 
and endurance dancing contests. 


Enthusiasm Means Progress 


the ruins of enthusiastic failures. 


We’re enthusiastic for sports, the movies, and the 
theater—which allows the magnates to “gyp” us 
often with fake contests, bum pictures and plotless 
plays. Our enthusiasm for restaurants makes us 


sick, and our enthusiasm for change of administra- 


tion doesn’t make the politicians feel any too good. 

We're enthusiastic about patent medicines and 
Christian science, and just as enthusiastic about the 
circus, spiritualism and religious revivals. We live 
and die on enthusiasm. 

Still and nevertheless, our errors of enthusiasm 
never dragged us as far backward as our righteous 
impulses of enthusiasm have impelled us forward. 
Somewhere there is ‘a golden mean, and our enthu- 
siastic touch turns the meanest things to gold. 
That's gwhy the flapper has become an ideal—her 
enthusiastic young presence symbolizes the spirit of 
America’s venturesome pioneers who laid the fous 
dation for her remarkable growth. 

Whenever you see a young man or woman en- 
thusiastic about anything, give that person the right 
of way. Life to such has a real meaning. What if 
they are wrong? All progress has been built over 
They have car- 
ried the blazing torch till it consumed them, to be 
snatched up by cooler heads who harnessed the 
flames and yet condemned the martyred kindlers. 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Thomas Levish, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of The 
Flapper, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and. Regulations, printed on the 
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1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 
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bonds, or other securities than as so stated : 
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10:00 A. M. Oh, dear! another hot day ; wonder if I will be abused 
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THE DIARY OF A STOMACH 


BY HENRY E. HICKMAN 


as I was yesterday. If I am, I’m going to strike 
Just disposed of a half- chewed breakfast. We ran 
for the train, which meant that I was so jiggled 
about and tired that it took me twice as long to do 
my work. Hope she gives me an hour or two of 
‘complete rest before anything comes my way. 


‘Seas glasses of ice water have just arrived. It will take 
all the energy I can pump up in the next hour to 
warm me up to normal again. 


Half-chewed breakfast didn’t satisfy her and 
bought some peanuts and started eating them. 


she 


Peanuts have dribbled along steadily ever since last 
entry. Think she has finished them now. 


Decided she wasn’t hungry and instead of a good, solid 
dinner sent me down a cold eggnog heavy with 
chocolate. Could have managed it all right if it 
hadn’t been so cold, but that makes it co hard 
to deal with. 


More ice-water! ! 


Mistaken about the peanuts; she found another hand- 
ful in the bottom of the bag, and now I have to tend 
to them. 


More ice-water ! ! ! 


She has been lifting some heavy books, and as usual 
used my muscles instead of her arm muscles as she 
should have done. Tired me more than digesting a 
six-course dinner... ® | 


Someone has brought her a box of caramels, and she 
has started on that. 


Have received something like a half a pound of cara- 
mels since last entry. She just said—Oh! dear, I 
don’t feel a bit well; I know the milk in the eggnog 
must have been sour. 


She was invited to have a soda before going home. Had | 


a lemon phosphate then ran for the train. 


She played a set of tennis before dinner, and here I am 
still all tired out and a dinner to handle. 


Fried potatoes, green corn, veal, and. blueberries; what 
do you know about that? 


She is going downtown for @ chocolate walnut college 
cer il! 


Got home and found someone had made lemonade; she 
drank two glasses. That, on top of college ice set- 
tles it, I strike! 


Have sent back the college ice and lemonade C. O. D.! 
Returned the blueberries. 
And the veal. 


She has sent for the doctor; says that college ice must 
have had something the matter with it. Her mother 


says it is probably the weak stomach she inherited 


from her father. 


Doctor says it’s just a little upset condition due to the - 


GOOD NIGHT !!!!1! 


hot weather. 


—— ee 


LIFE IS A LONG, LONG TIME 


Béing a little drama in five scenes. 
The time is the present and the place 
is Stillwater penitentiary. Two friends 
who have not seen each other for years 
meet in the prison courtyard as they 
pass each other in single file marching 
order every day they are at the state 
institution. The play proceeds: 


Scene I.—First man, first day: “Hello, — 


Bill.” 


Scene I]—Second man, 
“Hello, Jim.” 


Scene III].—First man, 
“How long you in for?” 


second day: 
third day: 


Scene I1V.—Second man, fourth day: 
“Twenty years.” 


Scene V.—First man, fifth day: “Mail 
this for me when you get out,” slipping 
him a letter. 

(Curtain) 
—G. P. H. 


Beings 


KEEPING FIT 
nerisaiidhieiedemcaaadaan 


The flappers in the chorus of “The 


Passing Show of 1922,” now playing 
at the Apollo Theatre, Chicago, in 
their trans-continental tour of 1922-23. 
declare that they have found a new 
way of keeping in trim. | 


It seems that when Mr. J. J. ae 
bert was preparing this latest and 
most successful edition of his famous 
revue-series some wag suggested 
building a number around Walter 
Camp’s daily dozen exercises. Mr. 
Shubert thought well of the idea. 
When the show went into rehearsal 
many of the girls voiced complaint 
at its strenuosity, but before long 
they were loud in its praise. The 
actual exercise kept them in fine trim 
—they felt better after the show than 
they had in other shows. Now, even, 
four times a week before the show 
the girls line up and go through these 
exercises. 


Soc eee 


The. 


By James Bennett Wooding 


OMEWHERE off the West coast, on a little isle perched 
snug and dry above the boulders, is the SEA URCHINS— 
that exclusive bachelors’ yachting club. A jolly bunch of fel- 

apulse with the joy of living . . . 


lows 


And Bobby Mac Tavish he 
“ was one of them. Handsome, 
 care-free, rich was he and noted 
; for his venturesome spirit, his 
speed-boat and his hatred of 
the fairer sex. 


Yes, Bobby hated women. When- 
ever the club gave a dance to the off- 
shore younger set, down the coast of 
San Diego would he go and leave it 
to the rest to make the ladies and 
their escorts welcome. - »« Some 
said Bobby was afraid of women. 
Others, that he was a cave-man who 
was so crude in his advances that no 
woman would let him within arm’s 
reach of her. No matter that. 


His slicker dripping with spray he 
blew into the lounge one night, back 
from an excursion at sea. Of course, 
he could not drink with them all— 
though Scotch was plentiful in spite 
of Volstead and his ilk. So he — 
a toast to the Sea Urchins. ; 


Catching an extra loud hail, ‘we 
cast his eyes to where lounged Victor 
Collins by the large open fireplace. A 
great log fire tempered the chill of the 
evening air and the damp of the sea. 


“How did you find it south?” asked 
Collins. 


“Great!” 


“Managed to make port in time for 
the season’s warming up party, I see,” 
noted Vic, with his tongue in his 
cheek. 


“What’s that?” 


“Didn’t know the big time is uae 
uled for tonight, eh?” bantered his 
friend. 


“No, I didn’t!” exploded Mac Tavish, 
who had been away some time, “I 
thought that thing was over!” 


“Oh, well,” soothed ‘Collins, who had 

no particular aptitude for women, “we 
can play billiards and fish until they 
go—only out for a fortnight, you 
know.” 
_ Bobby looked around. The members 
‘were deserting the lounge and seek- 
ing their rooms to dress for the 
expected visitors. Obeying a sudden 
impulse he whispered something to 
Collins and they stole out of the 
toem:: 5. 


Later they were found immersed in 
billiards. They were pounced upon 
and informed they had to participate 
in the affair. 

“T can’t dance,” objected Mac Tavish. 


“T’ve forgotten how to do the stuff,” 
groaned Collins. 


“Damn!” muttered Bobby. 


“Damn!” echoed Collins, as they 


trailed into the ball room. 


The ball room of the Sea Unchbas 
was famous the coast length in yachting 
circles. Its floors were of the best 

waxed maple and rested on springs; its 
walls were ’dorned with trophies and 
costly bric-a-brac. 


It was glaringly lighted and thronged 
with couples dancing to the jazzy syn- 
copation of a contorting orchestra. 

When Mac Tavish entered the room 
he was immediately surrounded by a 
crowd of mingled sex, all of whom ex- 
tended him the glad hand. 

“Howd’y, Mac!” 

“Hello, Mr. Mac Tavish!” 

“Oh, there you are!” 

“Oh, isn’t he sweet!” 

“Perfectly adorable!” 

“How nice of you!” 

“Dancing tonight, Bobby boy?” 

Somehow he shook away and was 
headed for the card room when he 
caught sight of someone at the head 
of the ballroom stairs. 

A girl, languidly surveying the affair, 
he saw there. His smoke blue eyes 
looked her over carefully. She was 
somewhat diminutive, tawny-eyed, and 


her hennaed rust-gold bobbed hair was 


thick and wavy. Her pert little nose, 
tip-tilted, seemed very white above the 
rouge of her scarlet lips. Her abbrevi- 
ated frock scarce reached her knees, 
revealing even to the incurious that she 
wore clocked hose and that her legs 
were comely of contour. The , tops 
were rolled and he — a peep of 
dimpled knees. 


She gave him a souk isccen stare 
and 
vanity case. Then she opened it and 
began heightening the color of her 
cheeks. 


idly twirled a little oval “silver — 


> 


“The painted baby!” he muttered 
quite audibly. Turning his back he 
strode to a balcony overlooking the 
bay, and jerked a light to a smoke. 


He sensed a presence behind him and 
detected a very subtle perfume. Swing- 
ing he saw the girl that had provoked 
his disgust. She was at his elbow. 
Back of her sort of lingered a youth. 
His hands were thrust in the pockets 
of his Tuxedo, long white thumbs pro- 
jecting. He was quite tall and limply 
proportioned. There was a supercilious 
lift to his eyebrows that furrowed his 
flat forehead, making it rise to meet 
his soaped-back black hair. He, appar- 
ently, awaited tolerantly the outcome of 
his companion’s mission. Mac Tavish 
turned and spat over the railing the in- 
stant dislike he had taken to the youth. 


“My name’s St. Clair,” stated the girl 
in an uppish attempt at masculinity. 


~“Mine’s Mac Tavish,” drawled the 
man rather amused, his back still to 
them. 


‘Mac 
Tucker.” 


“Don’t care to meet him.” There was 
open contempt in Bobby’s tone. 


“Come on, Rheva,” cut in her com- 
panion, “let's get out of this. Why 
bother this chappie?” 


Mac Tavish lighted a cigarette, and 
coolly replaced his silver case. 


“T insist,” the girl stated frigidly, 
“that you two gentlemen meet.” 


“All right,” growled Mac Tavish. 
“How—do—you—do—Tucker.” 


“Charmed to meet you, I’m sure,” 
simpered Tucker. 


“Now, James,” said the girl in her 
icy voice, “I want you to demand an 
apology from this person for his re- 
mark a moment ago or give him the 
thrashing of his life!’ 


The whole thing struck ie as so 
ridiculous that Mac Tavish could not 
repress a laugh. Of all the silly female 
impulses this was the best ever. The 
piffling little coz! 


Tavish, my friend, Mr. 


At this Tucker turned upon his com- 


-panion and chided in a high nasal voice: 


“IT say, Rheva, I didn’t come to this 
party to engage in common brawls, I 
came to. fox trot—to crawl—and_ toddle. 
Forget it.” And Tucker pulled the 
girl’s hand under his arm and dragged 


-her protesting to the ballroom. 


| 
| 


What manner of man was this? Full 
of disgust, Mac Tavish strolled down 
to the lounge and luckily found Victor 
Collins in his favorite seat smoking and 
gazing into the fire. Without a word 
Mac Tavish threw himself near his 
friend, producing a new cigar, lit it, 
and was soon imitating a smoke screen 
of the destroyer fleet at the maneuvers. 
After a half-hour of silence, Vic sud- 
denly asked: 

“What’s up, Mac? You look as 
though you just swallowed a bucket of 
sea-water |” 


“It’s worse than that,” growled Mac 


Tavish. 
“How ?” 
“Say, Vic,” burst out Mac impulsive- 
ly, “what in hell ails these modern 
women ?” 


II. 


Over an after- breakfast cigar the next 
morning, in a lonely corner of the bal- 
cony, Mac Tavish pondered over what 
had occurred. He was not at all 
pleased with himself. Of course, he had 
always been more or less a brusque sort 
of a chap whom people had to under- 
stand to really like—a man that spoke 
his mind freely and always ready to 
back up his opinion with his two fists 
if need be. And true he had never been 
a success with women—or was it that 
women had failed to get by with him? 

He frowned. Born out of his love 
for solitude had come to him a habit 
of self-analysis. For once he inwardly 
blamed old Aristotle, or whoever it 
was, that taught “know thyself.” Was 
it such a good practice after all? Truth 
was, it had been no idle passing remark 
he had made when he allowed to slip 
out those words bringing to pass the 
unsavory introduction to Rheva St. 
Clair. Mac Tavish was forced to ad- 
mit she both attracted and repulsed 
him. It had been his purpose to estab- 
lish the fact to his own satisfaction 
that she repulsed him that made him 
tell himself aloud, “Painted Baby!” 
Neither had it been his purpose to de- 


tect affection—and especially that of the 


vulgar in women. But, when starting 
from the ballroom, he had lingered on 
the balcony overlooking the sea. Why, 
he did not understand. Most assuredly 
he had not suspected the girl had over- 
heard his remark—and had not the 
slightest inkling that there was to be 
such a procedure as that which fol- 
lowed. 

Yes, damn it all, there was something 
about her that had attracted him 
through instinct—something primitive— 


something which actually worried him 
now. He had felt that he would have 
liked to have turned her over his knee 
like an irate parent would a daughter 
guilty of a transgression and warm her 
little bottom. 


He had experienced the peiaation 
from the first. Last night’s happenings 
he now saw were simply manifestations 
of this spirit. In fact, he had behaved 
in a way like a bounder. Galling it was, 
too, for Mac Tavish prided himself that 
he was a gentleman in the true sense of 
the much-abused term. She had in- 
spired downright antagonism, . while 
others of her kind had merely instilled 
in him contempt for the younger gener- 
ation of their sex in general. 

As to Tucker—the idea of a girl with 
all the inherent tempestuousSness of 
Rheva St. Clair—flapper though she 
was—tolerating for a second such a 
foppish living takeoff on manhood! 
Still Tucker was but a foolish youth— 
scarcely more than a boy—doubtless the 
product of a satiated environment. 
Transplanted he might yet make a nor- 
mal man. There was something about 
Tucker’s young pasty countenance and 
shifting eyes, though, that aroused 
hatred of him in Mac Tavish. 

Taking it all in all, nevertheless, the 
latter had been in fault, he told himself 
—had, for once, not been worthy of his 
standards. He had disgraced his man- 
hood. . 

As to the youth, Tucker—the way 
his shifting eyes had sought Mac Tav- 
ish’s face had not escaped the clubman. 
Tucker and himself were on a par in 
one respect—no love lost either way, 
one could jolly well bet. Mac Tavish 
caught himself swearing softly. 


IIL. 
Mac Tavish spent the rest of the 


afternoon bathing. In the bowling alley . 


he discovered several of his cronies and 
they spent the twilight hours in joyfully 
smashing at tenpins. 

It was growing late and Mac Tavish 
was making ready to return to the club. 
The others with the exception of Vic 
Collins decided to spend the night in 
Oakland, so Mac Tavish invited Collins 
to accompany him down the bay to the 
club house in his motor-boat, Flying 
Seal. On his way to the wharf they 
paused for a moment’s look at the 
dancers in the pavilion. Just now the 
dancing had ceased and a mixed quar- 
tet were singing amorous love songs to 
the accompaniment of sighing violins. 
After an encore the dance resumed and 
the room flashed with feminine silken- 
clad legs, bare throats, and shimmering 
backs. 


Mac Tavish and his companion were 
about to go to their boat when he 
noticed Rheva St: Clair and Tucker 
glide by, “polishing buttons.” The girl 
was quite as sensationally enhanced and 
vulgarly under-dressed as the night pre- 
vious. She flouted an unlighted cigar- 
ette as she swept along. 


With a sort of disgust Mac Tavish 
dragged his companion to the Flying 
Seal. The cylinders of the Flying Seal 
refused to fire. For hours Mac Tavish 
and Collins fumed and swore over 
them. They were still working and 
sweating over the balky engines when 


_ ager 


Mac Tavish’s attention was attracted 
by the bray of powerful motors and 
looking up he saw Miss St. Clair and 
Tucker under the glare of a spot light 
in a racing boat getting ready to slip 
through the waters of the bay to the 
club house. 


Mac Tavish swore colorfully to fade 
self as he saw it head his way. Rheva 
St. Clair caught sight and simpered 
across the water: “What’s wrong with 


mother-boy’s engines—won’t naughty 
things run?” | 
Mac Tavish grunted. Some one 


snickered. The other boat gave a de- 
fiant roar and shot out into the bay 
with a derisive hoot of its air whistle. 
As luck would have it at that moment 
Mac Tavish located the trouble in the 
timing gear and soon the powerful 
motor beats of the Flying Seal echoed 
in the night air. There was an impa- 
tient churning of water and the Flying 
Seal fairly leaped out into the night- 
blue waters of the bay. As a late moon 
tinted the wavelets with a phosphor- 
escent glow, Mac Tavish seeing that 
the night was ideal for racing, deter- 
mined to beat Rheva St. Clair to the 
club house of the Sea Urchins. The 
racing fever surged in his veins—he 
as de to show the other—her boat— 
up 

The wind had fallen and with the 
exception of the roar of the motor boats - 
the night was silent, almost breathless. 


The revolving light on Alcatraz was 
answering to the gleam of the lamp off 
Land’s End; and the moon which was 
now keeping free from the clouds glis- 
tened on the water’s tumbling surface 
was beautiful to behold. 


But Mac Tavish had small time for 
the loveliness of the night—his mind 
was set on being first to arrive at the 
Sea Urchins. And Collins, who had 
caught the spirit of the thing, taunted 
him on. Tucker had taken the wheel 
from the hands of the girl, and opened 
the throttle of the other boat. 


They raced on and on, the Flying Seal 
gaining. A river steamer suddenly 
loomed across his bow and Mac Tavish 
savagely reversed his motors as the 
Flying Seal swung around and passed 
back of the thrashing stern-wheel of the 
big white packet. The steamer had hid 
a giant sailing vessel and Mac Tavish 
nearly rammed the anchored monster, 
but by skillful maneuvering, almost 
miraculous, he passed beneath the stern 
of the ship. He could hear the hail and 
the curses of the startled sailor that was 
on watch trail in his wake. He swooped 
past the bow of a leviathan ferry boat 
whose pilot whistled a deep-throated 
oath of steam at him. 


Mac Tavish opened the throttle and 
cut on with the Flying Seal’s exhausts 
sounding like a battery of 75’s in the 
flush of victory. He was fastly over- 
hauling the other motor boat now. 
Tucker forced his craft to the last knot. 
But the Flying Seal was faster and had, 
besides, the most skillful operator on 
the bay—and, to top it all, he was sav- 
agely intent on winning. Soon Mac 
Tavish was at the heels of the rival 
boat. They were now in the vicinity of 
the Sea Urchins and Tucker suddenly 
stood up and looked around him. 


The Flying Seal but a few yards 
away, Tucker did a startling thing; he 
picked up a life preserver and cast it 
at the head of Mac Tavish. In the nick 
-of time Mac Tavish dodged and the 
preserver dashed into the sea. Rheva 
screamed as Tucker next deliberately 
crossed the bows of the Flying Seal.. 

It was a rotten bit of seamanship or 
a dastardly act, and nearly cost the lives 
of all. For skilled as Mac Tavish was, 
he was unable to avoid a collision and 
the boats crashed sickeningly. The 
other boat smashed in two. The Flying 
Seal floated alongside of the sinking 
boat and Collins pulled Tucker out of 
the wreck, who stood there in the stern 
white-lipped and shivering. 3 
Miss St. Clair-had been cast into the 
waters of the bay. Mac Tavish had 
little fear for her, for she was a fair 
swimmer, unless she had been. knocked 
unconscious. He swept the vicinity of 
the wreck with his searchlight and for- 
tunately saw her head emerging from 
the wash of the speeding boats which 
had drawn her under. Apparently she 
was dazed. 

Shouting an order to his companion 
to hold the light on the partly conscious 
girl, Mac Tavish kicked off his shoes 
and dove headlong. She went under. 
It flashed upon him she was drowning. 
He put forth the best he had in him. 

She came up with a little gurgling 
sound. He caught and held her head 
above the surface.’ She became sud- 
denly panic-stricken and struggled wild- 
ly. For a few minutes he fought the 
crazed girl. | Seeing that if he delayed 
~the rescue longer it would mean the 
death of both, he drew back his fist and 
sent his knuckles crashing against the 
girl’s jaw. She gave a little groan and 
sank. 

The strong arm of Mac Tavish swept 
under her limp body. Grasping her by 
the bobbed hair, he swam swiftly for 
the Flying Seal. Willing hands pulled 
him and his burden aboard. The 
rammed boat was sinking slowly under- 
neath the waves of the bay. 

Mac Tavish turned attention to the 
girl in his arms. Collins made to assist 

im. 

“Let ’er alone,” growled the drenched 
Mac Tavish, “I’ll see to her myself!” 

“Oh, all right,” and in the moonlight 
Collins shrugged as he turned away. 
Tucker was clinging to the railing to 
one side as Mac Tavish staggered. by 
with Rheva St. Clair unconscious in his 
arms. 

“You stay there,” he snarled, ‘one 
move and I'll throw you over the rail.” 

Depositing the girl in one of the big 
wicker chairs, Mac Tavish caught for 
breath. He was in a most peculiarly 
exultant mood. Knocking the girl out 
had afforded him a sort of antique de- 
light, possibly dating back to the days 
of caves, bear skins and gnarled clubs. 

He leaned there, supporting her head 
‘with his arm, a grim smile on his face 
as he looked down into Rheva St. 
Clair’s. In the powerful moon’s rays 
the girl’s countenance was ghastly pale, 
and he saw that her jaw was swelling 
rapidly. ‘Producing a pocket knife, he 
held its cold steel to the inflammation— 
a knack of remedy he had acquired in 
’ boyhood. While looking at her thus, it 
was that he began to swear at himself. 


paulin around her. 


Why, he did not know. Perhaps it 
was because with the friz gone from 
her hair and the rouge washed from 
her face, it was a hurt but sweet little 


visage he beheld. Her rounded, soaked 


little body shivered and he drew a tar- 
An odd fluttering 
pulsation was at his breast and in his 
arms and knees a sort of weakness for 
which he could not account—it was not 
because he was dripping wet for, though 
the water was chilly, he was used to it. 
So puzzled was he that again he=began 
his soft cursing, a habit which was 
growing on him of late. 

As the side of the Flying Seal 
thudded gently against the quay, Rheva 
St. Clair came to. She was being 
bundled in some man’s arm. She looked 
around in bewilderment until she was 
carried into the well-lit ladies’ parlor 
of the club. Then it all dawned upon 
her. Recognizing Mac ‘Tavish, she 
stuttered inanely for a moment, pressed 
her bruised jaw, finally gave a slight 
groan and then, with a glare of rage, 
found her tongue. 

“You—you!” she cried, “put me down 
and leave me, or T’ll—I’ll—scream for 
help!” 

With a grim laugh Mac Tavish laid 
her on a cushion-heaped divan and pro- 
ceeded on a still hunt for Tucker. 
There would be an accounting for that 
cowardly act out on the bay. But 


Tucker had enveloped into thin mist. 


IV. 


Mac Tavish enjoyed his swim alone 
next morning. Followed a brisk run on 


‘the beach and a whale of a breakfast. 


Then he returned to his favorite brows- 
ing place, his old pipe clinched tight in 
his teeth, and glanced over a_ well- 
thumbed volume of verse. It was a 
niche cut out by time and waves in 
ages past; for it was now far above 
the level of the bay. It was sheltered 
from the monsoons and sun, while the 
slapping of the waves on the rocks, the 
bark of the seals, and the cry of cor- 
morant and gull made a grand sym- 
phony to his ears. 

Suddenly he was aware of the pres- 
ence of another and he looked up with 
a frown that turned to a petulant scowl 
when he saw who the interloper was. 
Miss St. Clair stood there regarding 
him with stormy eyes. Mac Tavish re- 
turned the look with interest; if she 
was ready for battle, well so was he! 
She had caused him a rotten night of 
it—now even the verse he loved pos- 
sessed no delight for him. 

“This niche is only large enough for 
one!” he said in his most formal tone. 
“Tf you wish to stay here, I'll gladly 
retire!” 

“T’ll only be here long enough to tell 
what I think of you,” said the girl in 
a voice that was ice and steel.. 

“Shoot,” said Mac Tavish shortly. 

The girl snatched a deep breath, 


drew herself to her full height and ex-. 


pelled. “You're the meanest, smallest 
man in the world! First, you insult 
me, a perfect stranger. Last 
night you deliberately trailed us in your 
motor boat, which I have learned is 
the swiftest in Pacific waters, and ran 
us down intentionally. And on top of 
all this they tell me you were hunting 


Mr. Tucker with blood in your eye, _ 

and your big cave-man fists clinched. — 

I tell you—you are a bounder— — 

worse, you're a coward—and worse—” | 

she paused to catch another breath. 

“Aren’t you through?” cut in Mac 
begins as her lips parted. 


“Well I’m tired of listening to it,” 4 


he flared. 

Despite this decided rupture, Mac 
Tavish and Rheva St. Clair found them- 
selves playing opposite each other at 
water polo the next day. The girl was 
placidly calm—and so was Mac Tavish. 

They contented themselves with play- 
ing a superb game, being all action 
and attention, and not a wotd was ex- 
changed between them. That same 
evening at dinner they were placed 
alongside of each other at the table— 
but they seemingly knew it not. Once 
Mac Tavish thought he felt her eyes 
regarding him attentively out of their 
corners. He turned abruptly to face the 
back of her bobbed head. 

The next day they played opposite 
each other on the tennis courts near 
the bay. The girl on this occasion was 
apparently furious at the turn of things 
and in her anger she made _ several 
bungling plays. Mac Tavish illy con- 
cealed his amusement at the girl’s rising 
anger. She played an erratic set and 
quit the court in a huff. 

Came the night of the last day of 


the party. The moon was in the full 


height of its glory and to Mac Tavish, 
sitting in his favorite place on the bal- 
cony smoking meditatively, the ribbed 
sand of the beaches stood out like those 
of a great painting. With the salt air 
pressing into his nostrils and lungs and 
the odor of the seaweed from over the 
glimmering and murmuring of the 
waters of the bay, came a decision. 

The party was ending with a grand 
ball. Mac Tavish had determined not 
to attend, but the spell of the sea, the 
moon, was in him. Yes, he had finally 


decided he’d attend this last “blowout” . 


dance, be a good fellow and further- 
more he'd seek out Miss Rheva St. 
Clair and humbly ask her pardon for 
all that occurred in the past two weeks! 
No longer did he swear softly to him- 
self, nor did he marvel at this queer 
turn. But he could not—and would not 
have made attempt to explain it. 

He lounged at one of the entrances 
of the great ballroom waiting for Rheva 
St. Clair. At last she appeared. Again 
she stood at the stair landing calmly 
looking over the assembled members of 
the Sea Urchins and guests. 

Somehow the girl looked different 
than she did two weeks before, when 
he had referred to her as the “painted 
baby.” True, she was still overly- 
rouged, with beaded lashes and shaved 
brows. . . . Her hose was of the 
sheerest white silk and the rhinestones 


in the buckles of her dancing pumps 
_ reflected to the gleams of the stones 


in her hair ornaments. However, in 
spite of all the modern savagery in her 
abbreviated ball gown, with its big pale 
blue sash and its lack of cloth at both 
top and bottom—something of a dif- 
ferent girl that dwelt within stood out 
above all of this outward show. Or at 
least, old-fashioned Mac Tavish thought 
sO. 


“Goodbye and go to hell!” 4 
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With a snap and vigor that spoke 


af his superb bodily health, Mac Tavish 


strode across the ball room. His com- 
pact figure, that of the trained athlete, 
somewhat stocky and tremendously 
powerful, looked remarkably well in the 
white dress suit that the members of 
the Sea Urchins affected in times like 
this. Many eyes were directed his way 
as he crossed the floor and women re- 
marked upon his dark hair and aristo- 
cratic profile. As he approached Miss 
St. Clair he noted with a sudden pang 
of remorse that her little jaw was still 
discolored where he had so cruelly, 
though necessarily, hit her that night 
on the bay. The girl saw him coming, 
he noted, and her eyes were ablaze. 
But undaunted he crossed the room and 
mounted the stairs. 


‘All eyes were riveted on the couple 
with rapt attention. It was reminiscent 
of a scene in a play. In fact, 
not a person there but who had heard 
of these sudden implacable enemies and 
it was common ta Rival debutantes 
even claimed Rheva St. Clair had fallen 
for Mac Tavish—despite all the “fuss,” 
as they had it. He reached the girl 
and bowed. 


“Miss St. Clair,” said he in his deep 
voice that he made no effort to subdue. 


She instantly turned her back. 
“There has been a series of mis- 
understandings between us, and—” 
“Misunderstandings is good!” swung 
the girl, in a voice that would put an 
iceberg to shame for frigidness. 
“And before you leave us,” 
menced the man, “I want to—” 


“Don’t attempt to apologize to me, 


recom- 


you dumb yokel!” stormed the girl in 


tones that were distinctly heard all over 
the room. “If you attempt to say an- 
other word to me I'll have you mobbed! 
You ought to be thrown into the bay!” 

“Let those try it who want to,” 
growled Mac Tavish, as he glared 
around the room, which had become as 
still as a church at midnight. Not a 
word was uttered by anyone and after 
a moment of nerve-racking suspense 


the thoroughly angered man turned cn 


his heel and left the room. With a low 
laugh, Rheva St. Clair caught the young 
man nearest her, the jazz band crashed 
and on was the dance. 


V. 


Rather miserable over the default of 
his good intentions, Mac Tavish strolled 
out on the little stone quay that berthed 
the Flying Seal, dropped into one of the 
wicker chairs in her stern, lighted a 
cigar, and began to think the whole 
thing over. He smoked on and on. The 
dawn found him still brooding and 
smoking in the stern of the Flying Seal. 


Came a presence near him and he 
raised his head. Then his jaw dropped 
in incredulous amazement, for there in 
the gray dawn stood Rheva St. Clair 
in her abbreviated ball costume. The 
girl shivered a little, whether from ex- 
citement or cold he could not determine. 

Slowly he gained his feet and offered 
her his chair. She took it silently, while 
he hastened into the cabin, returned with 
a heavy coat, and wrapped it around 
her. She submitted to his attentions 
silently. 


“Mr. Mac Tavish,” began the girl in 
a low voice that spoke of the inner 
fight she waged to stifle her pride. 


“Yes?” colorlessly. 


“I have hunted you up to ask your 
pardon!”: The girl paused. Mac Tavish 
waited. “T’ve just learned,” she added, 

“that you were blameless for the wreck 
out in the bay, and that in many re- 
spects I’ve been wrong in my treatment 
of you during my visit here. Oh,” she 
rushed on, “I’ve been very wrong— 
and I hope that you'll forgive me!” 


This sudden change of front on the 
part of Rheva St. Clair dumfounded 
him. He looked at her closely. Yes, 
she meant it—here was one girl that 
couldn’t hide her emotions. She struck 
him as delightfully primeval at the 
moment. 

“Certainly Ill forgive you,” he ex- 
claimed, finding his tongue, “if there’s 
anything to forgive! Personally I think 
that it’s a case of mutual misunder- 
standing.” 

“I’m glad to hear you tt so, Mr. 
Mac Tavish. You know that we leave 
in the morning?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“It’s too bad I—” 

“Really I think that I’m the cause 
of it all,’ remarked Mac Tavish earn- 
estly. I’m sorry from the heart for all 
that’s occurred.” 


“Good! We'll let bygones be just 
that.” 
“You know,” said Mac Tavish with 


dreamy frankness, a moment later, 
“this friendship of ours has started out 
rather queerly. Most friendships start 
out smoothly enough and then are 
wrecked on the rocks of quarrel. Here 
we two were wrecked at the start on 
the rocks and after an incredible stormy 
passage we arrive at the land of friend- 
ship !” 


“Spoken like a poet, Mr. Mac Tav- 


ish—whom are you quoting may I ask?” 
Her eyes raised demurely. She was 
bent over in her chair, and had been 
regarding the tips .of her dainty pumps. 

“No one. That was heart-stuff, too.” 

There was an interval of silence, 
during which the maid studied the man 
covertly. 


“Oh, look, Mr. Mac Tavish!” diverted 
the girl, as she pointed eastward across 
the bay to where the Berkeley Hills 
ces up huge and gray against the 
sky. 
The man looked and saw the first 


blush of a rosy dawn creeping up from 
behind the bluffs. 


“I must retire,’ said the girl, “and 
try and get some sleep before we leave. 
Luckily most of the packing is done.” 


“What time do you leave?” 


“There’s no exact hour, but we're 
trying to get away some time before the 
meridian.” Her English pleased him. 

“Well, perhaps you’d better get some 
sleep, Miss St. Clair,” advised Mac- 
Tavish as he rose to his feet. ‘May I 
accompany you to the club?” 

“No, I prefer not.” 

He nodded. 

As day followed day and _ spring 
turned into summer Mac Tavish fol- 
lowed his usual round of activities. He 
golfed, he motored, but most of all he 


cruised up and down the coast, explored | 
strange nooks and crannies in San 
Francisco Bay. ‘ 


But for some indefinable reason he 
could not erase from his mind Rheva 
St. Clair. Always at the least unex- 
pected times her face would appear in 
front of him with a pleading expres- 
sion and vanish as a fancy. He was 
unable to wholly suppress the feeling 
that he had misjudged the girl and that 
his estimate of her had been largely 
distorted by her freakish makeup and 
mannerisms. There was a warm and 
loyal ‘little soul in her—if ever a man 
could reach it—he told himself, though 
at times he had a fierce combat with 
his reason about it. He would argue 
that it was her environment and the 
jazz craze that had buried the real 
woman in a callous casket, probably if 
he probed further he could unearth—. 
At this point his doubts would begin all 
over again, as the reasoning Ego in him 
rebelled. Yes, Mac Tavish was de- 
cidedly human. 


Being essentially a man of action, 


‘one day the Flying Seal glided up to 


one of the wharves near the Ferry 
Building, and Mac Tavish disembarked, 
leaving the boat in charge of his man. 
He made for the nearest telephone 
booth determined to ever ease his mind 
on the score of Rheva St. Clair. 


Finally he got the St. Clair home on 
the wire at the moment he was about 
to hang up the receiver. It proved to 
be the butler who answered. Mac- 
Tavish was not as unperturbed as he 
would like to have been under the cir- 
cumstances. 


“Hel-lo—” reached him in a fem- 
inine tone none the less brisk for the 
distance. Rheva at. last. 


Mac Tavish braced himself against 
the wall and drawled: “Does my voice 
sound familiar?” 

Followed a few hesitant moments. 


“Why—er—that depends,” returned 
the girlish voice leisurely. 
“Glad you recognized me,” growled 


the clubman. 

“I’m not sure I do,” 
answer. 

“Well, I’m old conventional Rip,” 
warned Mac Tavish, affecting bright- 
ness. 

“Yes; but why the long sleep?” 

“That’s the point, listen—I want. to 
come over and explain.” 

This time there was a real pause—so 
long and irksome in fact that Mac 
Tavish felt that the girl had eased her 
receiver up and was now—. ut she 
hadn’t. He heard the gurgling laugh! 


“You can tell that to my grandma!” 
“But it’s you I want to see.” 


“Though it wouldn’t hurt to want— 
that’s better. Toddle around at eight. 
Know the way?” . . 


At eight that night the Sieahoaedest 
Mac Tavish’s racing roadster—drew up 
to a park before St. Clair house. To 
his annoyance Mac Tavish had a bad. 
attack of—well, it’s something similar 
to stage fright!—outside of the place, 
and if his mind had not been disciplined 
to do the thing at hand—and do it ob- 
stinately well—he would have turned 
the Sunbeam in at the garage and made 
for the Sea Urchins. 


was the flippant 
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He was ushered into the drawing 
room by the Chinese house-boy, who 
placed him a chair and padded softly 
away. Then Rheva St. Clair entered 
the room. Mac Tavish appraised her 
with a quick, all-seeing look. She wore 
a lovely creation of fluff and silk, stylish 
in a subdued way. Her lashes were 
without makeup over very bright eyes, 
just a tint of rouge heightened her 
natural color, her tawny bobbed hair 
was clustered in curls at her neck, and 
her skirts were well below her knees. 
Her toilet, as it were, was typically 
modern—but unaffected. A lovely little 
lady was she—not too tall—or not too 
short—a glorious star-eyed girl with the 
creamiest of skin and the most delight- 
ful of curves. 

“I’m certainly glad that you were kind 
enough to allow me to call, Miss St. 
Clair,” smiled Mac Tavish. Her warm 
handclasp had set him instantly at ease. 

“I’m rather disappointed,” stated the 
girl, a mischievous glint in her big eyes. 
“T was just wondering if we’d start hos- 
tilities on meeting each other as—let’s 
see, it was last Spring, wasn’t it?” 

The unexpectedness of this left Mac 
Tavish tongue-tied. Rather subcon- 
sciously his eyes again took in her 
figure. Very demurely she regarded 
him in turn. Then she laughed—that 
gurgling, vixenish laugh he had heard 
over the telephone. 

And Mac Tavish smiled. ; 

“T am afraid I wish you to remain 
disappointed,” he offered. “The whole 
thing was very unfortunate—” . 

The corners of Rheva St. Clair’s 
mouth quivered into an_ irrepressible 
smile. Throwing him a mocking glance 
from those unusual tawny eyes of hers, 
-she murmured, “It’s so nice to hear a 
rough Sheik trying to pour oily words— 
oh heck! finish the metaphor!” 

“All right, if I may be so bold— 
congratulate you on your improved ap- 
pearance—apparently you have cut old 
man Jazz—” 

At this the girl impulsively turned to 
the piano. As she crossed the Persian 
rug Mac Tavish chanced to note the 
corresponding green curtain draping the 
opening into an ante-room. It stirred 
rather unnecessarily he thought. But 
his attention centered on Rheva. | 

As she cast herself languidly on the 
piano betich, instinctively Mac Tavish 
took that as a token that there was 
about to follow a reaction in the form 
of harsh and lively syncopation. 

That remark anent “old man Jazz’ 
had been most. rottenly inopportune. 
How he hated the stuff! His forehead 
furrowed into a savage scowl, which 
deepened rather than lessened when he 
caught her stealing an impish look at 
him out of the corner of her long 
silken-lashed lids. Then her fingers 
struck a chord—a low, soft, plaintive 
chord and she began to sing. He had 
heard the song before—it came haunt- 
ingly out of his childhood—and the con- 
tralto voice, so rich, so clear— 


“Oh! don’t you remember sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt, 

Sweet Alice whose hair was so brown, 
Who wept with delight when you gave 
her a smile 
And trembled with 


frown!” ; a Zz 


your 


Under the sudden enchanting spell of 
that voice the years melted and he was 
a child again, in the big parlor at home, 
the twilight shadows stealing, his 
mother—ah! the memory of her as she 
sat there at the piano, three-cornered 
and mantled with tossled red velvet 
spread—the memory of that _ tender, 
beautiful mother of his whom an angel 
had stolen from him so young in life, 
leaving him to grow up into an uncouth, 
hardened— 


“In the old churchyard in the valley, 
Ben Bolt, : 

In a corner obscure and alone 

They have fitted a slab of the granite 
so gray, : 


- And sweet Alice—” 


Two great tears welled from his eyes 
and slowly coursed his heavy tanned 
cheeks. He made no effort to hide 
them—it had been a long time coming— 
this re-awakening in him of that 
childish delight and deference—and the 
unexpectedness of this girl, this willful, 
hell-bent Rheva St. Clair abruptly trans- 
forming into a vision of his mother and 
with her voice—a blend of nightingale, 
of lark—of glorious girl—. It ceased. 
For a moment she idly ran her fingers 
gently over the keys. If she was aware 
of Mac Tavish’s emotion by not so 
much as a gesture did she show him. 
Not once did she turn his way. But he 
felt she knew—and, well was too much 
of a sport to take advantage of the op- 
portunity she had to razz him. He was 


too old to be fooled into believing 


Rheva’s disposition had changed—the 
fact was, as he saw it, her soul was 
greater than the ravages of her en- 
vironment. It remained ungassed. 


Then he heard a titter—a sort of 
blend of titter. Mostly feminine but 
harshened with masculine _ illy-sup- 
pressed mirth was it, and it came muf- 
fled from the region of the green cur- 
‘ain. The disturbance grew louder. 
Mac Tavish saw the color in Rheva’s 
cheeks heighten, though she made no 
move. The sniggles were choked, then 
crept out again. Rheva’s fingers clinched 
for a moment over the keys. 


A surge of rage swept all else from 
Mac Tavish’s mind. There was some- 
one or ones behind the portiere. Who- 
ever it or they were eavesdropping 
and— 


The thought that he was being made 
a fool of—or both he and Rheva St. 
Clair were the goats—made him see red. 
With four long noiseless strides he 
reached the drapery. Rheva rose from 
the piano and darted after him, dis- 
comforture in her eyes. With a sweep 
of his arms he jerked the curtain back, 
and stood for a moment glaring at what 
he beheld. 


The room, a sort of lounging place, 
was littered with magazines, books, 
several half-full boxes of chocolates, 
cigarette stumps, and close up a divan 
had been pulled upon which cringed two 
bobbed-haired girls, their silk-clad 
knees doubled up under their short 
skirts, pillows stuffed in carmen-stickea 
lips—merriment frozen to fright in 
their eyes. One of them partially rested 
in the lap of a man—a young man, 
mouth agap. 


Mac Tavish’s glare had focussed 
upon this young man—upon the sleek 
face of James Tucker—now pasty with 
a sort of paralyzed rage. Tucker, gain- 
ing his wits, tumbled the girl off his 
knees, rose to his feet, and felt for a 
cigarette. | 


That Tucker had decided to brazen 
the situation out served to heighten 
Mac Tavish’s resentment. 


“What the hell are you trying to pull 
off here!” he demanded, “none of your 
petting parties and contemptible eaves- 
dropping goes around me!” His words 
were rather inept and the phrasing in- 
elegant, but the three—the two girls 
and Tucker caught the significance be- 
hind them. The clubman looked as 
though at any moment he would spring 
upon them and tear them apart bodily. 

“As for you girls,’ he continued, 
“this sort of thing is more excusable— 
were you by yourselves. If you don’t 
give a damn for your own reputations, 
at least don’t try to compromise Miss 
St. Clair!” This too, was rather out 
of line—but they all knew what he 
meant. “Now get out of here—both of 
you!” 


Their faces suffused with mortifica- 
tion and resentment, but actually afraid 
of the clubman, the girls obeyed as is 
the wont of woman when she has met 
her master. They scurried through the 
French doors like scared mice. 

Tucker, however, coolly touched 
match to the smoke. He had himself 
surprisingly in hand by this time. His 
eyes had a snakish gleam in them. 

“Look, here, Mac Tavish—cut the 
melodramatics. You talk like an ass— 
and are acting like one. Miss St. Clair 
knew we were here all the time, didn’t 
you Rheva! Why don’t you send this 
Rip of yours hunting, Rheva—and get 
into some real clothes—the crowd’s get- 
ting together over at the Fairmount— 
you know—” 


At this Rheva stepped in between the 
two. Her face and eyes were aflame, 
her little fists doubled in a most pugi- 
listic attitude. 

“Tucker—you’re a piker—a—” 

“Can it,’ the young man barked, but 
hushed when Mac Tavish caught his 
coat lapels. 

“Throw him out, Mac,” stated Rheva 
sree. “or if he prefers—give him his 

rs i 

Mac Tavish slackened his hold. 

“What about it—speak quick!” 

“T’ll take the hat—you win!” Tucker 
said it rather gracefully, too. 


Vil 


The anger had seeped from Rheva’s 


face, leaving it unduly serene. She 
stood silhouetted against the French 
doors in the moonlight. Mac Tavish 
had lighted a cigarette and meditating 
over it he studied the girl. Neither had 
spoken, yet fully five minutes had 
elapsed since, Tucker had removed him- 
self. There were many thoughts in the 
clubman’s brain—several emotions 
sought for dominance. He was trying 
to determine whether it was not. in 
order that he leave and not return. 
Many things he could have said—there 
was one thing in particular he felt like 
saying—but something held the words 


back. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Biel nin 


WL Oe See Ce ee Se ee 


I’M MUDDY 


(Tune: “My Buddy”) 


I fell in a deep pool today 

And now my clothes are dirty and gray. 

I’m muddy, so muddy—why does it rain that way? 

. Lost my hat, my coat and my shoes, 

e My dignity and one pint of booze; 

I’m muddy, so muddy—with a brand new facial clay. 


P WHEN THE BILLS COME TUMBLING DOWN 


: (Tune: “When the Leaves Come Tumbling Down”) 
He gets so blue, thru and thru 

| When the bills come tumbling down from the mail. 
He turns so pale; she'll always try 

| Just to buy what his purse can supply ; 


But you know how it is, it mounts up, gee whiz, . 
' She has to keep in style, that is what makes life worth while : 
. She’ll charge it to the “boss” and when he gets real cross, she gives 
| him a smile; 
She used to sing that lovely “ring” song melody, but now, you see 
It’s always “bring, bring, bring, bring, bring something to me, and 
let me be;” 
She flies so high she drives him wild 
That’s why he calls her “Angel Child,” 
He gets so blue thru and thru 
When the bills come a-tumbling down. 


FLAPPER BLUES 


(Tune: “Bring Back Those Wonderful Days”) 

“Oh, bring back the youthful bobbed haired lassie, 
Won’t you bring back the Flapper, trim and classy, 

For we men I fear with the present style 2 

Of these long, modest gowns, will lose our pep in just awhile, 
So won’t you bring back those fancy drop stitch rolled down hose 
Those easy-to-look-at, knee length clothes. 

For if the flapper style is through 

We'll take the blue law, too 
And end all our wonderful days. 


ST Pa 


—Syluia Ryan Becker. 


SUMMER POEM 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, I have been told, 

but there are other things to make one rest from thoughts of gold. 

The peaches at the beaches are a source of great delight, and just to see 

| them swimming, folks, should force an appetite. The parks with all 

| their foliage, and flowers rare, and grass present a vista wondrous fair 

right now naught can surpass. The air alone so balmy makes one feel 

the joy of life, and long some precious hours each day to steal from 

business strife. The tang of water from the pump beats all the hooch 

on earth, the butterflies, the birds and skies enthrall for all they’re worth. 

| The top, the rope, the roller-skate just thrill one through and through, 

} to miss a peppy baseball game of skill will never do. So why be 

blue, lament one’s lot, or yearn for what can’t be: the richest man all 
nature’s wealth can’t earn: for you it’s free! 


Say It With Melody 


BY ETHEL RICHEY 


“Our Earnest”— 

“Are You Playing Fair?” You are 
away down there “In Yama,” while I 
am on the “’Gin ’Gin ’Ginny Shore.” 

It was “In Rosetime When We Said 
Goodbye,” back there in “Ohio.” 

“Oh Lovable Eyes,” ’on this “Mystic 
Night” I realize that “Nobody Lied 
re They Said That I Cried Over 

ou.” 

“I often have a dream of your 
“Smiles” and wonder if you could be 
happy with me in a “Jungle Bungalow” 
underneath a “Hindu Moon.” 

“My Sun God,” “I’d Rather Loved 
You and Lost You than Never Have 
Loved You At All.” 

“Don’t Forget,” you promised “Over 
the Radiophone” to be “My Buddy.” 

Do you ever see “Georgette,” “Gene- 
vieve,”’ “Mary O’Brien,” “The Sneak,” 
“Angel Child” or “The Dancing Fool?” 

We all seem to “Toddle Along.” 
Some to “Chicago,” some to “Califor- 
nia,” some to the “Dixie Highway.” 
Others to “Argentina” or “Bamboo 
Bay.” Some have even gone “Down 
Virginia Way”; while “Someday” I 
hope to get back to “Sweet Indiana 
Home.” 

The other night at a dance while I 
was “Stumbling” with some fellow I 
had to tell him to “Keep Off My Shoes.” 
He sure was an “Aggravatin’ Papa.” 

Well, I must stop as it is “Three 
o’Clock in the Morning.” 

“Toot Toot Tootsie Goo’ Bye.” 
—“Tenement Rose.’ 


HOW TO-WIN 


Lov 


Love is no longer a 
“a . matter of mere luck or 
se chance. Science has 
discovered that it is 
controlled by fixed 
laws and principles. 
Any woman who under- 
stands these psycholog- 
ical principles can 
: make herself so fasci- 
nating that men can’t resist her charms. 


The Secrets of Fasci- 
nating Womanhood 


is a book containing amazing revelations of woman's 
wer Over man. oO woman should be so unfair to 
erself as to miss reading it. You will be astonished to 
learn how easy it is to attract a man’s attention, to 
fascinate him, to win_his interest and love, and to 
make him propose. You will be equally amazed to 
learn that most women are constantly making mis- 
takes that cause men to /ose interest in them. 
This is because they don’t understand men. 


packing and pee 2 will bring to you (in plain wrap- 
nd ig ge containing these stupendous revelations. 
0 i 


today. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY PRESS 


6372 Delmar Bivd., University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


I am in love with a girl, and she is adorable in 
every way except for one thing: she insists on having her pet bull-dog 


‘Dear Kewpie: 


present every time I call on her. Now I do not fancy dogs very much, 
particularly bulls; can you tell me how to break her of this bad habit? 
—P. D. QUINN, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ans.—Bring your pet cat with you the next time you call, and 
they will both disappear fast enough. No? Suppose you tell her to 
tie her bull outside. Worse? Maybe she believes in the adage: “Love 
me, love my dog.” Try to get her jealous. 


Dear Kewpie: I can’t seem to make any impression on my flapper, 
although her sister is just crazy over me. What to do? . 
—SHEIK CLIFFORD, Waukesha, Wis. 
Ans.—Hit her with a bottle of ink to make an impression on her, 
and she’ll go crazy, too. 


Dear Kewpie: What makes a fellow have moods? I am engaged 
to a young man who at times is as nice as pie, and at other times | 
can’t do a thing with him. Should I just grin and bear it, or can I 


make him more tractable? 
—ROSE JOHNSON, Illmo, Mo. 

Ans.—When an engaged man becomes moody it is due to one of 
two reasons: either he is getting religion, or else he is wondering just 
how blessed is the tie that binds. If the former is the case let him 
alone; he is entitled to all the spiritual guidance he can get. If the 
latter, lead him to the minister as soon as you conveniently can. After 
that he should get rid of his moods as fast as everything else. 


Are seaside romances dependable? 
—GRACE GERSON, Oak Park, Ill. 

Ans.—You can depend on their annual occurrence, if that’s what 
you mean. As to their lasting quality, I believe that the beach ro- 
mance is more reliable if anything than the kind contracted in school 
or office. You can see just what shape your intended is in, if you 
get what I mean. And in case he doesn’t suit, you are in an excellent 
position to throw cold water on his aspirations. 


Dear Kewpie: 


Is second love just as true as first love? 
—ELSIE CORNING, Oakland, Calif. 
Ans.—Second sight is said to be greater than ordinary sight, so 
why not second love? Personally, however, I believe that minute 
love, like minute eggs, has greater consistency than second love, and 
love for an hour, a week, a month or even a year or longer, maketh of 
consistency a jewel. 


Dear Kewpie: 


Is it the ordinary thing for lovers to kiss and make 


, —BILL RYAN, Tallahassee, Fla. 
_ Ans.—No; as a general rule it’s only the girl who makes up— 
both before and after kissing. 


Dear Kewpie: 
up! ? 


Who is your ideal screen lover? 
—MAE FERN, Gibson, Ga. 
Ans.—The fly, because he clings to the screen no matter how hot 
or stormy the weather. 


Dear Kewpie: 


When is the best time to go on a vaeation? 
—FRANK LOWRIE, New York City. 
Ans.—When you are tired * loafing in the office, and are looking 
tor excitement. 


Dear Kewpie: 


HINTS FOR JUNE 
| BRIDES 


Do not go through his pockets ‘until 


the honeymoon is over. 


Do show an interest in the scenery— 


- it’s free. 


~ Do not be shocked at anything—let 
all the shock come his way. 


Do be neat in the morning for at 
least a week at a time. 


Do not uncover your ears till after 
the ceremony. 


Do tell him how wonderful he is a 
dozen times a day. 


Do not tell him he is wonderful only 
a dozen times a day. | 


Do stress the virtues of economy— 
it makes the leg-pulling so much more 
bearable. 


Do not complain at his little gifts of 
extravagance—they wi end soon 
enough. | 


Do avoid all argument about the sex 


of the first born by naming it Billy— 
they you'll both have your way. ~ 


Do not get into the fatal habit of 
making breakfast for him and he won't 
be expecting it. Train a husband in 
the way he shall go and he will not de- 
part from your home. 


Do unto him as you would do any- 
body else. 


Do not let him take you for granted 
if you can get him to take you for a 
good time. 


Do him everything he asks but— 


Don’t ask him everything he does. 


SAILOR 


I love to meet a sailor, 
As he comes rolling down 
The long pier that leads him 
Into the ways o’ town. 


I love to love a sailor, 
When he comes from the sea 
With pockets that are bulging * 
With coin to spend on me. 


I love a sailor lover; 
When he is broke again, 
He sails away and leaves me 
To trim more sailormen. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


Followed Instructions 


Freddie (in movie theatre): Why, 
Mabel, what the big idea of kissing that 
fellow next to you? 

Mabel: Didn’t you tell me to smack 
him if he annoyed me? 

—Henry Fisher. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MARY McDOWELL _— 


Chicago's New Commissioner of Public Welfare 


BY THOMAS LEVISH 


FNTERVIEWING Mary Mc- 
I Dowell, Chicago’s 

sioner of Public Welfare, is not 
the most unpleasant task in the 
world. For Miss McDowell is a 
kind, motherly lady, whose thirty 
years of pioneering “back of the 
yards” to lighten the loads of her 
neighbors in their struggle for 
existence have not dimmed the 
fire in her eyes nor the determina- 
tion of her spirit. And so it 
seemed most fitting that William 


E. Dever, new Mayor of Chicago, 


who announced his intention of 
surrounding himself with a cabin- 
et composed of the most able citi- 
zens, should have selected for this 
post the woman whose activities 
on behalf of the “University Set- 
have brought both 
names international honor. 


“Woman has no desire or intention 
to take man’s place,” declared Miss Mc- 
Dowell, in answer to a question. “She 
represents a perfectly new viewpoint in 
politics, and she is going to project that 
viewpoint into our civic and economic 
life, and compel its recognition. 


“Woman has been the partner in the 
home. At least, that’s the theory of 
their relations, although occasionally 
man is unwilling to grant this partner- 
ship in fact. Likewise, they ought to be 
partners in citizenship, if our national 
life is to be equally harmonious. 


“For woman has a point of view 
greatly needed in political life. Up till 
now man has almost alone developed 
business and government, while the 
chief job of woman has been the evo- 
lution of. the complicated institution 
known as the home. She has not only 
taken care of the home, she has borne 
and reared the children, whether healthy, 


- 


Commis-. 


—Moffatt Photo. 
MARY McDOWELL 


defective or delinquent, educated and 
developed them, loved and cared for 
them, and often supported them. 

“All through the ages woman’s ex- 
perience in the home has produced a 
viewpoint peculiarly her own, but 
equally as necessary as man’s. And we 
won’t have the right kind of govern- 
ment until we get her to stand side by 
side with man in solving its problems. 

“The new woman may be a party 
woman or not—it is immaterial. But 
the important thing is that she shali by 
her efforts complement the efforts of 
man in city, state and nation.” 


Commends Women’s Lobby 


Miss McDowell praised highly the 
work of the Women’s Legislative Com- 
mittee in Washington, which she con- 
siders a signal achievement. She came 
out flatly in defense of the lobby— 
when for justifiable ends. 


“For the first time in history,” said 
she, “we have had a perfectly disin- 
terested lobby working in Washington 
to persuade the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to vote for measures in the 
interest of humanity. Young women 
who are really anxious to know what is 
going on will do well to watch the 
work of the Women’s Legislative Com- 
mittee, which is made up of represent- 
atives of every woman’s organization in 
the United States—Catholics, Protest- 
ants, Jews, Gentiles, professional wo- 
men, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, Colonial Dames—every wo- 
man’s interest is represented. 


“During the last nine months I have 
been traveling in Europe and when I 
told the women there of the achieve- 
ments of this body they were amazed. 
It was this organization of women who 
despite all the machinations of politi- 
cians were instrumental in putting 
through the famous Sheppard-Towner 
bill, which provides state and govern- 
ment aid for mothers; and the women 
of this state and the entire country are 
standing solid behind the bill today. 

“The committee does not consist of 
self-seekers, but of sincere women 
whose attitude toward legislation is gov- 
erned solely by the instructions of their 
organizations. They are a unit in sup- 
port of Senator McCormick’s act limit- 
ing the hours of labor for children, and 
entertain no doubt of its passage.” 

Miss McDowell’s first big job would 
be, she said, to call a conference of all 
agencies organized for the social bet- 
terment of the city of Chicago, to de- 


‘termine on a plan to alleviate the wants 


of the needy and if possible eliminate 
the causes that contribute to their hard- 
ships. 

“The flapper?” she repeated as a 
parting shot. “On the whole, I be- 
lieve her tendencies are in the right 
direction. The dear child, like all 
women, has had a hard time of it. 
The men don’t know just where she 
belongs, so it’s up to us to find out 
for ourselves and set them right.” 


Get Out That Kodak! 


THE F LAPPER will pay ONE DOLLAR EACH for the most striking bathing __ 


suit poses. 


Individuality is what counts. 


The striking. Ea may be in the costume, 
the pose, or the place where taken. The best pictures will be published. 

Send all “snaps” to Photo Editor, THE FLAPPER Magazine, 443 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. ae Loss ee 


| Was Your Birth Irregular? 


Sensational Article by SERAFINO FAZZINI,. 
Celebrated Italian Biologist 
(Translated into English by A. R. Pinci) 


Why some flappers are tomboys. 


Why some flippers are sissies. 
| How your order of birth influences your life. 
| Whom should you marry or join in business. 


Why some folks are apparently “misfits.” 
Is a “regular fellow” affectionate? 


All these and more vital problems are answered by Mr. Faz- 
zini in THE FLAPPER for July. 


Whether you agree with him or not, this article will make 


you think. 


Order your copy now from your newsdealer! 


Published exclusively in THE FLAPPER NEXT MONTH 


Turno and Jackson, a very charming pair now touring vaudeville in a dancing 


and juggling act. 


Miss Jackson is known as the girl with “the smile that 


won’t come off.” 


“A GENTLE TAPPING” 

Two “pocket publications” from 
New York have this month taken it 
upon themselves to make some more 
or less envious reference to THE 
FLAPPER, which fortunately grad- 
uated long since from their class: 
“Home Brew,” which finally passes 
out of existence, and “Broadway Brev- 
ities,” which confesses being sued for 
$100,000, and makes abject apology 


to a music publishing concern to 
avoid another suit. The former we 
would let rest in peace; the latter con- 
victs itself by claiming that it intro- 
duced the term “flapper” in American 
journalism, and then insists that in 
England, it is a synonym of “silliness, 
slang and vulgarity.” Somebody 
should explain why “Broadway Brev- 
ities” objects to any except an inde- 
cent interpretation of the term and 
the girl. 


A Matter of Life and 
Death 


OUR OWN VAUDEVILLE | 
SHOW 


Bill—I hear they’ve found a way to 
bring the dead to life. : 

Belle—What’re they going to do— 
abolish the senate? 

Bill—Naw, nothing of the kind; the 
senators won’t let anyone disturb them. 

Belle—Do you mean they’re going to 
shock the reformers into sensibility? 

Bill—Reformers are used to shocks; 
they’re immune. 

Belle—Well, if they're not going to 
hasten the coming of resurrection day, 
I don’t believe it can be done. 

Bill—A famous doctor did it with 
adrenalin. 

. Belle—Is that anything like crinoline? 

Bill—Same thing, dumbbelle, but it 
doesn’t cost as much. 

Belle—That’s right, smarty, laugh and 
show your sarcasm. Where do you get 
this wonderful elixir you're talking 
about? 

Bill—It comes from a small gland 
near the kidney. 

Belle—You’re. not giving me any 
monkey business, are you? 

Bill—This is straight dope— 

Belle—I don’t believe in dope, any- 
how. 

Bill—Wouldn’t you like to live again 
after you die? 

Belle—That depends on where I was 
going. 

Bill—You wouldn’t be going—you 
would be returning—to consciousness. 

Belle—I prefer South Chicago, myself. 

Bill—Will you ever be serious? Why 
can’t you show me a little consider- 
ation? 

Belle—I’m giving you as little as a 
heartless flapper can give. 

Bill—Heartless? Then there’s no hope 
for you. This stuff is supposed to be 
injected in the heart, to make it beat 
again. 

Belle—What if the heart is off its 
beat? 

Bill—Then it’s a dead beat, of course. 

Belle—Why don’t you try the cure? 

Bill—Do I look as if I need it? 

Belle—Come on, now, be reasonable; 
they have to try it on someone, you 
know. : 

Bill—This the most remarkable dis- 
covery of the twentieth century, and you 
choose to laugh at it! 

Belle—Who wants to live after they’re 
dead, anyway? I’d rather die after I’ve 
lived 

Bill—Say what you please, but I want 
to hang on to this world as long as I 
can. | 

Belle—You'll hang on, all right; but 
when the rope is cut down you won't 
find yourself in this world at all. 

Bill—Some day you'll take mte seri- 
ously; see if you don’t. 2 

Belle—When I do, give me adrenalin 
—or death! 


(Curtain) 
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By Miriam Herzog 
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ARIS, in the year 1913 B. W., was still gay Paris, only. wickeder, 
A city of dazzling boulevards, and light wines, and beautiful, 
dangerous women, and dashing officers in blue pants, and daring-eyed 
men (civilian) and physical music, and yard-long beards, and one- 


horse fiacres and cafés. 


Into the tile-floored, cherub-ceilinged Café des Beaux Arts, just 
off Boulevard Montmartre on a gusty October night, suddenly blew 
Babette Lascelles, put her tiny foot on the brass railing and demanded 


work. 


Mme. Beprez, wise, fat, with an ob- 
tuse nose, and a mustache, kept it. 
From her six feet she looked down at 
this even five feet of bubbling anima- 
tion, who chattered simultaneously with 
red lips, flashing blue eyes, prettily 
waving hands, and promptly engaged 
her. Twenty-one summers had breezed 
lightly over Babette. Sonorously 
garbed in her red filmy brief skirt and 
high black velvet bodice with gilt lacing 


down the front, she was as sparkling 


as a glint of summer sunshine—and 
business picked up amazingly. 


When the illuminated hands of the 
illuminated clock swung to the wide 
angle of five, Babette leaned over the 
rear corner table—well concealed by tall 
oleanders—to serve Tricotrin—Tricot- 
rin, the enormously successful painter, 
who came daily for his gentle Bor- 
deaux, before the crowd swept in. He 
had the eyes of a dreamer, the wide, 
mobile mouth of a humorist, the ears 
of a comic ol’ clo’esman. In a belted-in 
coat and silk handkerchief protruding 
ever so rightly from a breast pocket, he 
was hewn and honed in the image of 
youth. When Tricotrin moved, he gave 
off the scent of pomade freely, his 


rumpled black hair and the pointy tips 


to a short black mustache lay sleek 
with it. | 

He drank off his first glass with a 
quaff, gravely waving it empty before 
her face. There was a silence—a wid- 
ening silence, which, as she stood there 
facing, deepened, until she finally 
spoke. ; 


“What is the matter, m’sieu?” she 
said, doing frantic things with her 
powder puff. “Did they turn down 
your marvelous picture at the exhibit?” 


*No, it isn’t that!” Tricotrin lashed 
out with such vehemence that she fairly 
blinked. She was depriving him of the 
one thing he wanted most in the world— 
the one thing he wanted more than he 
had ever wanted anything. To paint her. 


~ 


She had no unusual beauty. She was 
too red of cheek, too slender of form, 
though possessed of strength and 
flexibility to maneuver skillfully under 
crowded trays. It wasn’t the flaxen- 
rippled hair with its marvelous gold 
shadows, surely. He saw it on the 
street a hundred times. It wasn’t that 
bewitching Tyrolean costume, exactly. 
Every peasant girl wears it. . 


There is something so futile and 
unconvincing about an _ attempted 
description of an intangible thing. 
Some call it magnetism; some call it 
personality; some, genius; and some, a 
spiritual loveliness. It’s all these 
things, and none of them. Whatever it 
is, she had it. And whatever it is, 
Tricotrin has never failed to recognize 
it. 

Suddenly, he leaned forward on 
folded arms, regarding her rapturously. 
“To paint you, ma petite, is the fiercest, 
the most implacable ambition of my 
life. I would fall on my knees and beg 
you to pose for me! I DO beg you to 
pose for me!” 


“Merci! I’d never do that!” she 
flung, an immediate flush stinging. her, 
and with that characteristic, airy gesture 
of hers. “M’sieu Tricotrin is chiefly 
famous because—because he paints in 
the nude.” 


“You Beauty, you. I'll get you on 
canvas yet!” he cried excitedly. “Your 
stubborness and your charm, your 
kindness that’s all treachery, your wild 
hours when you howl out your misery 
and rage to heaven, your sullen fits, 
your lazy sparkling laughter—I’ll paint 
you, little Tyrolean girl, until—until—I 
pack the Louvre’s biggest gallery with 
my exhibition.” 


A stiffening of Babette Lascelles took 
place as if mere verbiage had suddenly 
flung a fang. She looked him evenly 


between the eyes. 


y | 


“T' won't pose for you. Jamais! 
Jamais!” she snapped. “Your pictures 
ARE great. But you’re not. You're 


very rude and rather silly.” . 


At that he jumped to his feet and 
burst out enthusiastically. “You simply 
don’t realize on what you’ve got, ma 
petite. I’m rude if you like, and silly, 
too. But I’m not a liar and a fool. 
With a distinctive pose created for you, 
the proper colors draped on you, I'll 
make a whole bunch of rich buyers 
open their mouths and yell for more. 
I’ll make them cry and laugh and 
imagine that they are living flesh and 
blood and not just parcels of ossified 
emotions. And as for Babette Las- 
celles, she shall be all beauty.. The 
BEAUTY that has no time, no age, no 
name—Beauty, that hurts, that fires.” 


Laughter and mockery rose to the 
surface of her eyes, bubbled to her lips. 


“If there’s a word of truth in all that 
beauty-stuff you just gave me, m’sieu— 
it’s only private property. All—only— 
for my Pierre to admire, to enjoy, to 


possess.” 


Tricotrin slumped into his wrought- 
iron chair; devoted himself to silence 
and Bordeaux. When he spoke there 
was an unmistakable undercurrent of 
jealousy in his well-bred voice. 


“But look here—does your husband 
give you what you. want—I mean the 
sort of love you want?” 


“What do I want? What do you 
know about love?” 


_ Tricotrin put down his glass, picked 
it up and put it down again. 
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“Love—a flame, a flower, a crystal, 
laughter, tenderness, understanding, a 
clasp that never loosens, a light that 
never fails, a gift that is all giving. 
And does Pierre give you that?” 


There was a little silence, and then 
she answered slowly: “I know—that my 
Pierre gives all that to me.” 


She was unprepared for the effect of 
her words. Tricotrin’s fist crashed 
sharply to the table. “Diable! You 
think he does!” he said violently. “if 
that gambler prefers the gutter, you’ re 
a perfect little fool to stick to him.” 


Suddenly her hands flew to her 
bosom. Babette Lascelles rose to her 
height, regarding him there so red and 
narrow beside the big majolica stove, 


and she swallowed with a_ forward 
movement as if her throat had con- 
stricted. 


“That—that’s my business—you hear. 
My business. You let Pierre out of this 
conversation. Maybe he ain’t a liar and 
a fool, but Pierre means everything by 
me that’s good.” 


“Sapristi, Beauty, go to it! When 
you color up like that you look like a 
rose—a whole bouquet of them.” 


“Tesez-vous!” 


“T’ll shut up, little spitfire, but—it 
don’t mean because a girl fell in the 
mud she’s got to stick there, does it?” 


“No, but she can’t pretend she don’t 
know when an old mud-turtle wants to 
drag her there.” 


Tricotrin cast a quick glance about, 
hitched sidewise to her. For the first 
time his arms stole around her. 
Madame Boprez, from the little frill of 
iron balcony, saw, and approved 
vehemently. 

“Bien!” she exclaimed, cracking open 
her business armour. ‘After this week, 
Babette, you get five francs a week 
more.’ 


Immediately her eagle eye absent, the 
resentful Babette tugged ffor - her 
freedom. 


“Snappy-blue-eyes, the minute I try to 
break the ice with you, it’s a freeze- 
out,” said the suddenly amorous Tri- 
cotrin. 


“You bet your life it’s a freeze-out, 
m’sieu.” 

There was that warm gush of blood 
to his face that would not be con- 
trolled, that set a quick network of 
fears darting through her; all her 
perceptions rose and her color. 


“Let go my. hand! You’ re lighting 
up. That’s four glasses you’ve taken. 
- Let go—I say!” 


-“Didn’t know I had it, little iceberg.” 


“Sure !” 


“Come on, ma petite, you’re off at six 
and I'll spin you along the Bois. Who’s 
going to be any the wiser? I’ve got 
something I want to whisper right 
when r get you next to a certain little 
atelier.” 


“You got a swell chance to get me in 
a certain little atelier.” 


“All right, then, I'll take you to 
supper. We'll shoot out to the Alcazar. 
What say you, ma petite?” flinging out 
his legs alongside the table, and tossing 
his just-lighted cigarette to it. 


“That you’d better be going, m’sieu. 
And cultivate a good memory. You 
need it. At six o’clock I'll be walking 
home, let me tell you that,” she tossed, 
head flung backward and hip arched 
forward in the pose of Carmen’s im- 
mortal defiance. 


“Then walk home, if that’s what’s 
hurting you, little touchy, and let me 
meet you here at eight. If you say the 
word I'll be here with bells on. Come 
on, come on, be a sport. I'll show you 
the time of your life.” 


“T’ll see myself crazy first. What 
does every one of you men who come 
in here think I am? Do I look like I 
was born yesterday? Well, I wasn’t, 
or the day before, or the day before 
that. Great heavens alive! If I was 
a celebrated artist like you, I’d be 
ashamed, I would. I’d go out in the 
garden and shoot myself, I would.” 


“If you were a free-girl, little spit- 
fire; I’d—” his voice seemed suddenly 


to nestle deep in his throat. “If you 
were a free-girl—” 
“S-s-s-s-h! What’s that crazy-to- 


paint-me-stuff you gave me before? All 
about your fierce, implacable ambition 
to make rich buyers cry and laugh and 
yell, eh? Now you—Ah, bah, m’sieu! 
What’s the use? You haven’t got my 
number yet!” 


Her laughter rose but not his con- 
fusion. Tricotrin got to his feet. 


“Little skeptic, I’m not so easy to 
trip as you think I am. I want to 
kidnap you to my. studio tonight, and 
let you feast your big blue eyes on a 
composition-magnifique! that I’ve se- 


“Sure!” she cried, retreating sharply 
from him. 

“I’m on the level, Beauty, only—” 

“You—I think you’re crazy. Pardieu! 
If I’d ever meet a man in here who was 
on the level with me, I’d get the 
hysterics right in his face, I would. 
Right in his face.” 

“You strange—you almost unearthly 
thing—I like you. Dare you to come 


along! 

The sudden desire to run, the ever- 
widening ache for the _ shelter of 
Pierre’s arms were not to be with- 
stood. 


“Let me pass, m ‘sieu! 
got to go!” 

“Suppose madame fires you | tonight? 
What kind of a job do you think you'll 
get? ~ Adviser to a premier? Not your 
line, ma petite. I know this town wants 
value received are a oe 
chance—” 


I got to go! I 


“You—you're on the levek are you 


—on the level? You devil, you! You 
devil, you! You devil, you!’ Her lips 
with the greenish auro about them 
would only move stiffly, and she 
pushed back from the table only half 
articulate. “Get me fired because I 
won’t go to hell with yout Will you? 
Will you?” 


He lifted his small black mustache in 


a smile. “Sapristi! I like you even 
that way—so sheety-looking and green 
at the gills. I like you for your temper, 
and I like you for every blamed os 
about you, Beauty!” 


What 


“Tesez-vous! Let me pass! 


pass—I say!” 
Still he barred her path; took up her 
small purse from the table. 
“What’s your wages here, Beauty?” 
“None of your business.” 


“Three—four—six francs and forty- 
two centimes—less breakage.” 


“You give me!” 7 
He dropped something in against the 


coins. It clinked. | : 
She sprang at him. “No! No! Not 
a sou from you or your kind. I’ve 


learnt a thing or two working here. I 
—I know you! I know. You give me! 
Give me!” 


He withheld it from her. “Hold 
your horses, Beauty. What I am, I am, 
and I’m not ashamed of it. Selfish, 
that’s all. The best of us have got to 
be selfish before a pretty model. We've 
got to be selfish.” 

“You give me!” She had snatched 
off her tiny lace-edged apron and stood 
flashing now beside him, her small, blaz- 
ing face only level with his cravat. 


“What are you all swollen up for? 


Let me 


\ 


That was.nothing I slipped in but my 


address, Beauty. hen you change 
your mind call on me. Rue St. Honore 
8. A white proposition. A baby could 
take it. And big money, too. 
prenez?” And he poked the small 
purse into the V of her blouse. “T’ll 


get you yet, you Beauty, you!” 

“Like hell you will!” And snatching 
up the tray with its glasses, she walked 
quickly through a zigzag of tables 
counterward. 

It was half an hour later—in a 
deserted, screened-in triangle of the 
Tuilleries Gardens. 
peculiarly warm and moonseeped. 


“My own Pierre!” said Babette, 


standing erect and placing her cheek — 
against the third button of his waist- 


coat. 

“Ma _ petite chérie!” cried M’sieu 
Pierre Lascelles, pressing her head 
back against the support of his arm and 


kissing her throat as the chin flew up. 


“How I love the girl!” 
“Pierre, you hurt!” 
“Sacré! Can’t help it!” 


Pierre Lascelles, in vehement brown 


suit pressed to a_knife-edge and bro- 


caded cravat folded to a nicety, was 


slightly bald and ever so slightly rotund. 
He was blond to ashiness—six years 
his wife’s senior and looked those six 
years older. 


“T?’s a knife in me, ma chére, your 


working in that café,” he burst out sud- 
denly. “You never should have taken 
a chance with me, Babette, you never 
should.” 

“S-s-s-s-h! Didn’t I say I’d marry 
you if you was gambling the roof off 
my head? Wasn’t that the answer I 
gave you even when you were making 
one big haul after the other?” 


“T didn’t have no right to you, Ba- 
bette! I’m a bad egg. I was raised like 
one and I'll die like one. I—I didn’t 
have no right to you!” 


“I don’t want better. I only want you 
—my baby’s daddy. I want to take hold 
of your life and make it the kind .we 


Com- 
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can both be proud of. You got stuff 
in you, you have. Henri says you were 
always first in school. I—I—just hate 
to see you going so—to—to—the dogs. 
Pierre—a man like you with brains. 
Nobody on earth knows you the way 
I do. You—you'll be a winner yet. 


~ You got brains, mon Pierre.” 


He patted the spraying cheek curls at 
that, again tilting her head back against 
his arm, pinching her cheeks together 
and kissing her puckered mouth. 


“Dream on, Babette darling, I like 
you crazy, too. You married a gambler 
and bless your heart it just looks like 
every steer he gives himself is the 
wrong steer. With all the money the 
town’s mad with he can’t get his hands 
in motion with any of it.” 

“What did you bring baby, Pierre?” 

“Three guesses, ma chére,” rubbing 
his palms briskly together, now smiling 


from five feet ten of sartorial accom-. 


plishment down upon her. 


Suddenly Mme. Lascelles began to 
foray into his pockets, plunging her 
hand into the right, the left, then 
stopped suddenly, her little face flashing 
up at him. 

“It’s long and soft—and mon Pierre 
brought his precious baby a doll! Beau- 
tiful rubber doll to play with!” She 
drew it out—a slightly soiled one with 
a deep blush—and pressed it immedi- 
ately to her breast. 

“Tres-jolie,’—sitting on the close-by 
bench and peering at it. He sat down 
beside her. From the street came news- 


boys’ quaint musical cries. Motors 
honked. Omnibuses whanged - and 
clanged. 


She lay against him. “Mme. Duval 
wrote again, Pierre, we—we must send 
s-something on account of the hundred 
francs we owe for baby’s board.” Owing 
to their now continuous financial stress 
Babette was compelled to work—she 
was even compelled to keep their in- 
fant daughter in a pension in Ver- 
sailles. That forced separation ate into 
her heart—her vitals. 


“Never saw the like, ma chére. The 
cards just won't come,” said Pierre Las- 
celles, shifting. “This afternoon I even 
played roulette over at Gaston’s and 
lost again.” 

“Remember the run of rotten luck 
you had that time in Aix-les-Bains, be- 
fore baby was born?” Straightening up. 
suddenly. 

“Oui.” 

“And the first day back in Paris, 
mon Pierre put .twenty in the game 
and won me my bracelet! You—we— 
we couldn’t be no lower than that time 
before baby was born, mon Pierre!” 

He laid his hand over hers. “Come 
on, darling. André’ll be at the Café 
du Roi directly and then we’re going 
to blow this girl to a supper.” 

“Pierre, 
drop today? I could tell rightaway I 
came up to you you lost, mon Pierre, 
the way you spoke so downhearted.” 


“What’s the difference, Babette darl- 
ing? They can’t keep my hands off 
Before the winter’s over I'll 
be buying you a chain of pear-shaped 
diamonds in Palais Royal that'll dazzle 
our eyes. ri— 


how—how much did you 


not what I 
There isn’t a chain of diamonds 
Pierre, 


“Pierre—Pierre—that’s 


want. 
on earth I’d turn my wrist for. 
how much?” 


“Everything’ll be all right, darling. I 
was just bowled over for the minute. 
Just to show you—” 


“Pierre, answer!” 


“Well, if you must know it—every- 
thing, ma chére. Dropped that three 
hundred pawn money from your bracelet 
like it was a red hot coal. And me 
counting on bringing home baby’s 
money tonight. Diable! Those cards 
just wouldn’t come.” 


“Three hundred!” 
leaves us nothing!” 


Pierre, that—that 


“I know it, ma chére. Wouldn’t care 
if it wasn’t my girl’s heart. was fixed 
on fetching baby home. That’s what 
hurts a man. He ought to look—to keep 
his family out of the game.” 


“But—but where’s her money coming 
from, Pierre? She’s a mean woman, 
Mme. Duval!” 


He struck his thigh a_ resounding 
whack. “With you for my little wife, 
the world is mine. Why, before I had 


‘my darling for my own, many’s the 


night I slept on the greenfelt table and 
de luxe the next. Nothing’s a sure 
thing in life, ma chére. With those 
forty francs in my jeans there’s no say- 
ing before tomorrow morning I can’t 
be winning baby’s money ten times 
over.” 


Beside the marble Alsace Lorraine, . 


she sat hunched up in the blue-serge 
suit, the pearls at her neck heaving, 
and her small face smaller because of 
the way her big hat flopped over it. 

_ “Pierre, we—we just never was down 
to the last forty before. That time at 
Aix-les-Bains it was eighty and more.” 

“Why, Babette, once at Deauville, I 
had to pawn my chest-protector, and 
I got started on a run of new = duck 
playing without it.” 

Mme. Lascelles laid hold of M’sieu 
Lascelles’ immaculate : ‘coat lapel, draw- 
ing toward her. 

“Oh, Pierre — Pierre—if only — if 
only—" 

“If only what—ma petite cherie?” , 

ce 3 you—yor—" 

“Babette, you’re shivering. You mustn’t 
go to pieces like this. I’ve been down 


this low many a time; only I didn’t 
worry your pretty head with anything 
about it. You're not afraid, darling, 
our own Pierre can’t bring baby home 
to you, are you?’ 


“No, no, Pierre, only—” 
“What, ma chere?” 


“When I—I think over there in An- 
dré’s gambling joint you’ve spent the 
best years of your life, I—I want to die, 
Pierre! I want to die!” 


“Now, now, Babette, business is— 


“See how that gambling’s your ruin- 
ation, Pierre. It’s sent me to work in 
that hellish café. It’s sent our child to 
Versailles. I know there’s not a better 
man in the world if he’s nailed to the 
right kind of a job. You’re too good, 
mon Pierre, and too—too honest to play 
with that dirty André gang. The game’ll 
break you in the end. It always does. 
And—and it hurts, this does. Mon 
Dieu! How it hurts!” 


“Why, Babette, I never knew you felt 
this way about it.” 


“I do! I do! Since baby’s born it’s 
here in me—here, Pierre, under my 
heart—killing me, Pierre, killing me!” 
dees she placed her hands flat to her 
reast. 


He regarded her as if trying to peer 
through something opaque, his hands 
spread rather stupidly at his sides. “Ba- 
bette! Babette! You mustn't!” 3 


“T never let on. But—but boiling lead 
poured on the skin is soothing com- 
pared to what that wire-haired Trico- 
trin tortures me. There’s times when 
I want to burst out and rush home. But 
oe fear—the fear that baby will suf- 
er— 

“Tl see Tricotrin burning like brim- 
stone before I let him paint you. Sacré 
nom de Dieu! You'll never put your 
foot in that café again.” His jaw was 
like a rock. “Why didn’t you tell me?” 


“That’s how much I—I love you, mon > 
Pierre, enough to stand all that. Even 
if it was like taking my own heart 
out in my hand and squashing it, mon 
Pierre! That's how much I—I love 
you!” 

“Haven’t I always said you—you de- 
served better than me!” 


She worked herself out of his em- 
brace, withholding him with her palms 
pressed out against his chest. 


“Don’t—for heaven’s sake—don’t play 
again! I want to make a man out of 
you, mon Pierre, gambling and_ all. 
You—you got it in you, to be something 
better than a dirty gambler. It’s a dirty 
game. They’re a dirty lot. Hasn't 
André got you into enough scrapes? 
I’ll work my fingers to the bone to give 
you a clean running start. Take those 
forty francs, buy a fruit stand or a line 
of goods. Pierre, darling, think of our 
child and break now while we’re broke. 
Let’s live like regular people, so we can 
afford to keep our baby home. Don't 
stake those last forty francs! Pierre! 
Pierre! Don’t!” 

He folded her in his arms, regarding 
her through a’ glaze of tears. . 

“Poor, tired little Babette! All 
hysterical from work and all worn out 
from worry! That’s what’s hurting 
you.” 2 


2 ee 


“You—you’ re the~one been hurting 
me, Pierre.” 


“Diable! I—I guess with all your 
solid-gold talk it’s like trying to squeeze 
blood out of a turnip as to try to 
squeeze anything but gambling out of 
my life.” 


“You can, mon Pierre, you can! 
You're an expert salesman. Didn’t you 
work in Le Printemps that time and 
get away with itr” 


“I know, ma chére. But when a man 
gets a taste of making a big haul easy 
he can’t be satisfied with standing be- 
hind a counter. Why, just take tonight, 
Babette, I only brought home a rubber 
baby, but you couldn’t swear that before 
morning breaks I can’t be bringing the 
real baby home.” 


“No! No! Pierre! I don’t want her 
home. I swear—swear by my life I 
don’t want her home!” 


“Why Babette, I just can’t understand 
what’s got into you! Are you scared, 
ma chére, because we happen to de 
lower—” 


“Tt’s the nights—that scare me—the 
nights. The—all-night sitting home 
alone—waiting, wondering, crying my- 
self to sleep.. I could stand it, maybe, 
if I only knew when—when you'll quit! 
If I only knew!” 


“But it’s what I’m cut out for, ma 
chére, and what are you going to do 
about it? Haven’t you got the finest 
baby girl in the world? MHaven’t you 
got a Pierre who loves you just as if 
he had his right senses? Come on, 
Babette, André’ll be there any minute 
and I got that filet de sdle at the Café 
du Roi on the brain. Come, kiss your 
Pierre.” 


She held up her face with the ‘tears 
rolling down it, and he kissed her 
frightfully salty mouth. 


“My Babette! 
bette!” 


“We're never even sure when we’re 
going to see each other again, mon 
Pierre, like—like regular people.” 


“Never you mind, Babette. Starting 
tonight, I’m going to:cut out all-night 
playing.” 

“You ought to, Pierre. You haven't 
got the constitution to stand it. Just 
think if you—me—or baby—should get 
sick, and we down to our last forty. 
And the rent not paid yet— 


“You're right, Babette. Sacré. 
next big haul I make I quit!” 

“Pierre!” zt . 

“T mean it. We'll buy a fruit stand. 
_ There’s big money made in food-stuffs. 
Two years ago I lent Tricot’s brother 
four hundred in that business, and he 
paid me back the first year.” — 


“Pierre, darling, you mean it?” 
“Swear—by—my—life! Seeing your 
heart’s so set on it.” 


“Pierre! Pierre? You swear | Beau- 
tiful pink peaches and apples.” 


“The first thousand mark we hit— 


My own—own Ba- 


The 


I quit! Satisfied?” 
“One thousand! Pierre! Pierre? 
We—” 


got the horrors—the horrors!” 


“What's a thousand, ma chére!. I 
made the Deauville haul with a twenty 
franc start. If you’re not careful you'll 
be having baby home tomorrow, and 
well be buying that fruit stand, 
How’s that?” 


Suddenly Mme. Lascelles crumpled in 
a heap against him, mouthing back 
tears. 


“Why, Babette—Babette, what is it? 
You're shaking all over just like you 
He held 
her close, so close. 


“I—I can’t stand it, mon Pierre. I— 


I just never was so—so happy.” 


“Sapristi! All these months my little 
Babette was afraid to say it was a fruit 
stand she wanted.” 


” “Us two, mon Pierre, living like regu- 
lar people. Me home—baby home—you 
home evenings. Eating off our own 
plates in our own kitchen. Listening to 
our own phonograph in our own parlor. 
Pierre! Pierre?” 


He patted her constantly through eyes 
salt-bitten and glazed. “My poor little 
Ba-bette !” 


“Promise me, darling—promise me 
youll play them close—to win. I just 
can’t live if you don’t! Oh, Pierre— 
Pierre, promise me!” 


“André’s opening his new rooms to- 
night. I’m going to play him fifty-fifty. 
It looks to me like a big night, Babette.” 


“He’s crooked, Pierre, I tell you.” 


“No worse than all the rest of them 
are, Babette. I’m going to his rooms 
and try to win ma chére her baby’s 
board bill and the first peach for her 
stand before I’m a night older. Come, 
Babette, straighten your hat, and—” 

“Mon Pierre, just you go! I'll take 
a bite home. You'll play them close, 
mon Pierre?” 


“You just know I will, Babette.” 
“Mon Pierre, I—I just never was so 


happy. I keep crying when I want to 
laugh. I never was so happy, mon 
Pierre. I hever was.” 


“My little Ba-bette!” 


The night dwindled. Died. <A _ sob 
in the dark. Pierre! Come home! 
Come home! | 


Dawn—then a blue October sky—and 
sunshine bright, not so bright. It lay 
against the white threadbare curtains 
of the oblong box of a room; it even 
crept in like a timid hand reaching to- 
ward yet not quite touching, the full- 
flung figure of Babette Lascelles, lying, 
her swollen tearstained cheek dug into 
the harshness of the carpet, there, at 
her bedroom door, .and the yellow hair 
streaming back like seaweed. 


The telegram she was clutching to her 
breast was a tear-wet pulp, but char- 
acteristic: 


“Your petite enfante is dangerously 
ill. Send money at once for the bon 
docteur, also for much medicine. You 
already owe me more than one hundred 
francs. I wwill not permit you to see 


-your child unless I am first paid two 


hundred francs. Do not come without 
two hundred francs. No money! No 


baby ! 
“Madame Duval, Versailles,” 


too. 


Lying prone, as if washed ee 


squirming in a grief that was actually — 


abashing before it was heart-breaking, 
Babette Lascelles, whose only epiphany 
of life» was love—was now shut out 
from none of life’s pain. 


Once she stared at her babe’s picture 
on the wall, a momentary wail escaping 
her; then sat back on her heels, her 
tears so heavy that they rolled whole 
from her face down to the carpet, and 
she took to hugging herself violently 


against a sudden chill that rushed over 


her, rattling her. frame. - 


“O mon Pierre!” she gulped sudden- 
ly. “Pierre! Pierre! Pierre! O, how 
I need you! Please! Please! Come 
back to me! You wouldn’t leave baby 
sick there all alone, Pierre. My little 
baby—crying for me—in my ears all 
the time! O, Pierre, you wouldn’t! No, 
Pierre; no! I’m all alone. 


you know. Promise me, mon Pierre, 


she can’t keep from me the beautiful 


face of my baby—my little girl—my 
all I’ve got! She’s mine! She can’t! 
Why is she hurting her so? Why does 
she keep hollering? Cut me to pieces 
to give my baby what she needs to make 


her live. O, Pierre—Pierre—come— 
back—please 1” And fell back swoon- | 
ing. . 


The heart has a resiliency. Strained 
to breaking it can contract again. When 
out of the slough of those dark hours 
Babette Lascelles took up life again, 
she was only beaten, not broken—a reed 
lashed down by a storm, and then re- 
silient, daring to lift its head again. 


Once in the streets that morning, her 
wan little face flung back and twisted, 
she walked with a frenzy of haste in 
her stride, and always in her ears ring- 
ing: Do not come without two hundred 
francs. No money! No baby! How 
was she to get two hundred francs? 


-Pierre’s awful oath barred her from 


the café. 


“T—let me think, let-—me—think. O, 


Mon Dieu—bring my Pierre back—to 


me! My hands are emipty. I’m alone. 


I’m afraid.” 


Department stores turned from her 
services almost before they were offered. 
Offices sought, miles of them, and hours 
of waiting on hard-bottom chairs ‘in 
drafty waiting rooms, greedy of the 
morsel about to fall. But who first 
employs. the untaught hand? It was as 
if the workaday world had turned its 
back, nettled at a philistine. 


Her room rent overdue, she dared 
not face the furious concierge of the 
grim house. That night she slept in a 
fifty centime room the city offers its 
decent poor. Against the door she 
propped the caneless bottom chair, the 
top slat of it beneath the knob. Through 
a night of misty blackness she lay a 
rigid line along the damp mattress-edge. 


In these first lean days, three of them, 
Babette’s face lengthened a bit. 
her hat, with her hair uncurled to sus- 
tain it, had settled down over her ears, 
grotesquely large. 


(Continued on page 36) 


All alone— 
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Martha Mattox, as a 
villainous bolshevik in 
the stirring photoplay, 
“The Attic of Felix 
Bavu,” produced by 
Universal. 
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E. Wesley Bor- 
man, left, screen 
detective, and 
charming Carmel 2 
Meyers. 
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anners, 
beautiful brunette, 
who is supporting 
“Buck” Jones (in 
the movies, of 
course). 
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Helen Ferguson, beauti- 
ful young screen star, re- 

ceived her first proposal 
dD 


the other day. 
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Miss Minnie DeVry, Chi- 
ctago’s most promising 
mermaid, is out to break 
records. She __ recently 
made 100 yards in one 
minute, seven and three- 
fifths seconds. ( Wide 


Miss Ruth Harvey 


Washington, D. C., a fair 
entrant in the bathing 


beauty contest at St. 


tersburg, Fla. (Wide 


World). 
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Miss Viola  Hart- 
man, first prize win- 
ner in the L. A. all- 
around champion- 
ships, is seen below 
doing a_ graceful 
swan dive. (Key- 
stone). 
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Left, Miss Olga Dorfner, 

American woman sprint 

champion, and, _ right, ¢ 

Miss Gertrude Artelt of N 

Philadelphia. Pretty? 
We'll say so! 
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Sixteen more or less familiar screen beauties off for 
a good time in the surf. Don’t rock the boat! 
(Wide World). 
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Over or under the hurdles, it’s all fair in this 

Women’s Cross Country run recently held in 

Paris. More than 200 women participated in 

the run which started and ended at the Persh- 

ing Stadium, three-quarters of the starters fin- 

ishing at the end of the five-mile race. (Wide 
World). 
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Here is the University of Vermont 
Girl’s Rifle Team which has been 


. ed setting up remarkable records this 

QP year. All have shot perfect scores. ~~ 

MG Left to right, Misses Riske, Sun- 

: - 4 ~ my derland, Shaw, Lyman, Herberg. ae 
Miss Truth Wood, fresh- (Keystone). LN ad : 
man student in the Oak- apenrncennctt Touching the toes with 
land (Calif.) Technical oo dumb-bells strengthens 
High School, is adjudged — the legs. Rosalind Wade, 


the best girl athlete on the (7 : lar dancer, demon- 
west coast. (Wide World) . ; 4 : . Siero (Wide World). 
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Miss Ida Schnall of Brook- g 
| lyn, N. Y., after fistic honors, 
working out in Madison 
Square Garden Gym with 
Willie Bradley, her trainer. 
(Keystone). 
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Here is the gent known as the ‘‘Phil 
adelphia Sheik,’’ being none other 
than Joseph Adley. 2128 S. 19th St. we 
Joey bears himself like a former mo- 9m 
vie actor—which he is, (or was). 


Phil Love himself, leading con- 
tender for the presidency of the 
National Flappers’ Flock. You 
can see determination written all 
over his handsome face. 


Francis Cordrey, 412 S. Third St., Burling- 

ton, Ia., sends the above in as a ‘“‘Phunny 

Photo,” but we rather think it’s cute and 

touching. Here’s one girl who is not 

to give her mother a ride, even 
if she has to be the pony. 
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Alice Henne, of 632 80th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., practicing her 
ukulele lesson on the roof. Here 
she’s safe from interference, and 
besides could there be anything 
more pleasant in the summer? 


Mayme Evans of Lavoye, Wyo., 
and the bird she brought down. 
A dead flapper—and one that’s 
very much alive! 


Here's areal Hawaiian Flapper, born 
and bred in Honolulu, in her usual na- 
tive costume. Her. name is Ukulele 
Cowart, and she’s lonesome! 


Lelda Stannis, on the right, pres- 
ident of the Chaos Club of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., as she looks on one 
of her periodical hikes. 
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Theres a Flapper or Flipper to 
Say Hello!” 


N Billie Clarke and Jean Harris, h , fla flap- 
Mio “hig d gee i ae 4 Guin B to pers of Fond du awd Wis. Evidently taey “do 
eep cool. Left to right, Mildred Garity, Rose WOT Gere -for | kirts. . 
Springman and Louise Davidson of Harvey, Il. ae amigas They have excellent 


Here is a little party of four, with Dick Durand 
pilot of the rowboat. His job is to “pile it” 
with flappers. (Ouch!) They’re all from Kan- 
kakee, but that doesn’t mean anything. ‘ 


“The Four Horsewomen of the Eu- Look out, you tenderfoot! ‘Rich’ 

calyptus.” Left to right, ““Bobbie’ Reininger of Needville, Tex., is all 

Martin, “Dick” Hurst, ‘De’ Peru- set for action, and he’s the king 

chi, president, and ‘‘Tony” Brantley, flipper out thataway. His alias is 

‘Secretary. of the Four “‘F’s,”” of Sig gs Bm ’ “Neal Hart,” they say. 
Knoxville, Tenn. ie bee, 
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A flipper from the South is Jack . ‘ , This young lady is in a terrible 
Mason, of 4208 Av. J., Galveston. : predicament. Somebody stole her 
Tex. All dressed up—and looking . clothes and she had to find a sub- 
for some place to go. : | a stitute. She lives in Sacramento, 
: = and that’s what she must have 

° ge said at the time. 


Miss Sara Neagoi. 
appeared in the 


Emma Haig of the 
Music Box Revue; Latin Quarter Ball 
in New York as 


you have to like C Mil listing : 
‘ q e Mistinguett, said to have 
her. (Keystone). the world’s most perfect limbs, is “Mystery.”  (Key- 
coming here in September. stone), 


(Wide World). 


Left, Tihel- 
ma Harvey, 
whose dance 
[was too 
much (or lit- 
tle) for N. 
 _Y¥. cops. 

(Keystone) 
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On the 
right, Hel- 
.en Mol- 
ler’s pupils 
in a classic 
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Letcer ie hosteee: famaaaboe Ie ; ; Miss F. Bruna of Brook- 
for flippers is the rolled sock. & Sk lyn, N.Y... puffing srg 
Here we have one of the , at the Turkish water pipe, 
sporty men with his rolled nein .was exhibited at 
ro, socks, quite in ve ay |e ra Se iocosteur in 
: ie. oto- 
_™ those of page ads yy _ New York City. (Foto- 
: # grams). 


The old Egyptian designers 
never thought of radium 
when achieving their crea- 
tions beautiful. Miss Anna 
Bess Carson of Los Angeles, 
wears a radio outfit that 
glows in the dark. (Int.) 
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eteg se | A bevy of beautiful oe es a gs oe pots re mat ’ 
i , who i i adopted the novel doll called ‘King utankhamen. 
gy bag Berens py Bank Bldg., gree Left to right, they are Miss Edna Starck, Miss Florence V4 
in her new Sheba dress. (Swastika). Darling, Miss Louise Starck, and Miss Carol Miller. '; 
(Wide World). : t 
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Marie Roe, cloak 
irl in Hotel La- 
alle, demonstrates 


film fad of wearing 


only one ear ring. 


: F Latest in 1923 bathing suits 

Outstanding feature of this is. the Tut-Ankh-Amen cos- 

frock is vivid stenciled design tume (Fotograms) 

of quaint Egyptian’ figures. Z 
Keystone). 
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Even ladies’ hosiery feels ° Sports blouse of white Mate- 
effect of dead Pharoah. See lusse, with printed design in 
his head! (Fotograms). black and yellow. (Keystone). 
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oR OWN LITTLE | 


PoLLy- 


Lewis Stone is starring in “YOU CAN’T 
FOOL YOUR WIFE,”’—but one cannot al- 
ways rely on Cinema titles. 


We hear that Pearl White is husband- 
hunting in France. f she succeeds it will 
be her third venture along those lines. It 
MUST be true that she comes from Missouri. 


Lois Wilson has the distinction of being 
the only film actress in Hollywood who 


teaches a Sunday School Class. 


Wesley Barry is in vaudeville with ten 
other youngsters in a song and dance act. 
miebtienekitetienaibiomalitais 


The electric sign on the Criterion Theater, 

. Y. C, advertising Nazimova’s “SALOME,’ 
cost $12,000. THAT’S MAKING LIGHT 
OF HER ACTING! 


Mildred Harris Chaplin has dropped the 
CHAPLIN from her name. She dropped it 
about the same time that Pola Negri started 
to annex it. 


Scenario writers must be dedicating their 
pare to the National Fire 
ead some of the 


Three of our best known ads for the past 
ten years have been: QUAKER 
BOSTON GARTERS sand 
TAYLOR in “PEG O’ MY HEART.” 


Izzy Einstein is to appear in a three-reel 
comedy entitled “THE HAIG BROTHERS.” 
Everyone in the picture will be reeling. 


A movie actor friend of ours is the proud 


Ether of 47 op iedgg et ey Fab 


We’re referring to 
canine wonder. 


“DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS” is not 
a photoplay about those rum-runners we've 
been reading so much about. 


c, he 


Sign on a Cleveland, O., movie house reads: 
“COME IN AND SEE GEORGE MEL- 
FORD’S JAVA HEAD WITH JACQUE- 
LINE LOGAN.” 


Charles Jones has finished “THE BELLS 
OF SAN JUAN.” Mack Sennett is still pro- 
need “THE BELLES of HOLLYWOOD,” 
a la decollete. 


One of the best pictures of the day is 
‘THE DANGEROUS AGE,” featuring Lewis 
Stone. Most married men are of the opinion 
that marriAGE is the dangerous age. Accord- 
ing to reports from the Ruhr, sabotAGE 
seems to be mighty dangerous in that part 
of the universe. . 


- other. As 
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by Dich Kennedy. 


Booth Tarkington’s “THE FLIRT” is one 
of the best pictures we have ever had the 
pisheate of gazing upon. You'll enjoy Tom 

ennedy as the sanitary engineer and George 
Nichols who portrays the small-town father 
of a large family. Buddy Messenger also 
does some clever work as the Kid Brother. 


_ First Supe—‘‘Who is that handsome chap 
over there?” 

Supe—“Why, that’s Marshall 
Neilan.”’ 


eee Supe—“‘No, I mean the one standin’ 
p 


You'll remember our little knock in last 
month’s issue against Bill Farnum’s acting 
in MOONSHINE VALLEY?” We are 
forced to recant! Yep, went to see him 
again recently in “BRASS COMMAND- 

ENTS,” in which he thoroughly wipes out 
the blot on his escutcheon. e is far, far 
better in a m., S. Hart role than in any 
“Flash” Lannon, man, he 
reaches even a higher pinnacle of fame than 
he did in his masterpiece “DRAG HARLAN.” 


When Jackie Coogan came East recently, 
he dined with Governor Al Smith at the 
Executive Mansion at Albany, N. Y. When 
asked what his ambition was, Jackie answered 
that he wanted to start a farm for stray cats 
and dogs. He is a great lover of animals 


and has a large kennel at his California home. 


“BRASS COMMANDMENTS” is by the 
same brilliant author who wrote “DRAG 
HARLAN.’’—Charles Alden Seltzer. 


George Walsh is now a Goldwyn Star. His 
brother Raoul is directing for the same or- 
— Looks like a BIG year for the 
ris - 


Every day in every way the pictures are 
getting better and better. Dr. Coue appears 
in the screen version of his teachings. It is 
very interesting and every person, both seg 

old, should goto see “THE MESSAGE 
OF EMILE COUE.” 

Bull Montana, reading the title of Dr. 

Coue’s photoplay said, “I didn’t know he 


was a massage doctor, I thought he was a 
thought doctor!’ 


Charlie Chaplin’s brother Sid is appearing 
with him in “THE PILGRIM.” lie be- 


lieves in keeping the DOUGH in the family. 
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We have found out why the love scenes 


in “DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS,” 
were so successful. Margurite Courtot, the 
heroine, and Raymond McKee, the hero, have 
announced their engagement. All they did in 
the picture was to act natural. 


The movies have accomplished one thing, 
anyhow. ‘They have caused the harem ladies 
in Turkey and Persia to take their veils off. 


Will Rogers remarked recently: “If mar- 
riage is a Union—I’m for an open, shop.” 


Before electric signs were invented, the- 
atrical stars were obliged to make their 
reputations by acting. 


Ring Lardner, the famous humorous writer 
and sportster, is to title and_edit the film 
story of his character, Jack Keefe, in Lee 
Moran’s comedy, “YOU KNOW ME AL.” 


Following are a few more things which 
prove that directors ought not to study by 
correspondence courses: ate 

“BRASS COMMANDMENTS:” William 
Farnum takes the desperado’s gun and lays 
it on the hotel counter. The close-up follow- 
ing fails to show the gun. Boy, page Mr. 
Thurston, the magician. Another incident in 
this picture which wasn’t true-blue was this: 
The girl rides to the outlaw’s shack. She ties 
her horse in the shed—head in. Later when 
she escapes, the horse is facing out, and very 
conveniently untied for the young lady. Wat- 
son, the needle! We’d also like to know the 
fate of Clearwater. The director left him 
bottled-up in a house with three rustlers (this 
is about the second reel) and no more is 
seen of him in the picture. 

“THE CANYON OF THE FOOLS:” The 
girl, (Ethel Clayton), leaves town on horse- 
back for a 60-mile ride into the on of 
the Fools. She has no valise nor personal 
belongings with her. Yet, next morning when 
she goes for a ride, she has a new riding 
habit on. It must have grown on a cactus 
bush. In this same picture, the Sheriff re- 
ceives a notice of a reward for the capture 
of a band of criminals. He crumples it up 
and puts it into his pocket. Days later, after 
hard riding thru a rainstorm, in which he 
is soaked clear thru, he pulls out the notice 
and strange to say, there isn’t a crease in 
it. It isn’t even the least bit soiled. There 
was another COO-COO pulled in this picture— 
the Mexican girl rides up to the bandits’ 
headquarters. t is pitch dark. She enters 
and goes to a window, pulls up a shade, when 
lo, and behold, daylight streams into the 
room in great volumes. Great country out 
that way! 

“JAVA HEAD:” One of the scenes showed 
a brand new U. S. Mail Box, model a 
1922—and the picture was showing life in. 
Salem in the late Forties, The period of 
time covered in the picture is about 6 months, | 
rs every scene showing Jacqueline Logan’s 
ack yard, had the same wash out on a line. 
pes it took longer to dry clothes in those 
ays. 


By DELBERT E. DAVENPORT 


On another page in this sparkling vol- 
ume of Vamping Venuses appear the 
faces and forms of some of the scintillat- 
ing celebrities in this month’s spotlight. 
Here are a few words about each to 
tickle the fleeting fancies of the frol- 
icsome flippers and flappers: 

Helen Ferguson 


If you were a young, beautiful girl, 
and knew it— 

And some man, unknown to you, 
should write you a proposal of mar- 
riage, what would you think? 

Sure you would; so would everyone 
else in your family and among your 
friends. 

Then, to make it more foolish, what 
if the proposal were written on fools- 
cap—eight pages of it, closely crowded 
together ? 

Quite a bit crazier, what? 

In her mail the other day Miss Helen 
Ferguson, beautiful young film actress 
and member of the “Baby Star” club, 
received her first proposal of marriage, 
either written or otherwise. 

The man is a resident of Los An- 
geles, Miss Ferguson declared, but she 
wouldn’t divulge his name. 

However, she says she can’t lose her 
heart to any man who uses commercial 
paper to write his marriage proposals 
on. 


Dorothy Manners 


It was firmly fixed in my mind as | - 


ascended the steps of the Manners home 
in Hollywood, that I would come right 
out bravely and ask the beautiful Doro- 
thy: “Are you a flapper?” 

And I did. 

“Well, now,” she said, “that is a mat- 
ter of great importance, and there are 
a few things I would like to have un- 
derstood before answering your ques- 
tion. ._Won’t you sit down while I call 
mother ?” 

And right here, let it be mentioned 
that Dorothy Manners is considered one 
of the most intellectual ingenues of the 
silversheet, as her very intelligent por- 
trayal of ‘the leading feminine role in 
Charles (Buck) Jones’ next starring 
vehicle, “Snowdrift,”’ will decisively 
prove. 

I seated myself éeaitortably in a 
huge davenport, and watched filmdom’s 
“most beautiful brunette,’ (for that is 
her title in the film colony) flap from 
the room in true flapper style. We 
won’t bore you with an elaborate de- 
scription of Dorothy’s beauty. That 
sort of thing is usually over-done in 
interviews, and, this is supposed to be 
different. Stated succinctly, she’s beau- 
tiful—beautiful, that’s all—in the full 
sense of the word. 

With a fluff of skirts, 
emerged from the portiers. 

“Here’s mother,” she said, “and,” she 
added with a little pout, “I can’t get any 
assistance from her. Mother says the 
best way to decide is to find out just 
what a flapper is. Now you tell me, 
what is a flapper?” | 

“Well-er-I-er,’ I stammered. 


Dorothy 


“That doesn’t help much. I think 
maybe we can obtain our information 
from Webster. Mother, where is the 
dictionary ?” 

She exited from the room again, and 
returned with the desired ~ authority, 
turning the pages swiftly. 

“Here it is, F-fl-flap-flap dragon-flap 
eared-flap jack—Oh! my goodness! just 
look at this—flapper, a young wild 
duck !” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” I ventured, “that’s 
all wrong.” 

“TI rather hope so,” Dorothy began, 
“because I wouldn’t like to be one then. 
You see, I’ve been asked countless times 
whether or not I consider myself a flap- 
per. You will understand that it is dif- 
ficult for a girl whose talents belong to 
the entire public to declare she is of a 
certain feminine category. But, if my 
conception of a flapper rings true to 
life, then I’m a confirmed flapper, and 
I hope I shall always be one. 

“Why do so many elderly people 
stiffen sedately when the word flapper 
is merely uttered? Do they really think 
a young lady must bob her hair, smoke 
cigarets, wear daring clothes and lead 
a dangerous life to be so classed? I 
think that is where the big mistake is 
made. In my opinion, the modern girl, 
for that is what I think a flapper is 
naturally, is the most delightful type 
of womanhood this old world has ever 
produced. 

“And flapperism, I think, is not a 
thing material, not a description of mod- 
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ern habits, but a disposition, a nature, - 


so to speak. And to discuss another 
phase of the question, ever since Adam 
and Eve were originated, woman has 
depended upon man. Since the advent 
of flapperism, a new spirit prevails. 
Woman has not lost her respect for 
man, for that shall always prevail, but 
woman has discovered her sense of in- 
dependence, and that she shall not be 
looked upon as a weakling, and that she 
shall strive to co-operate, actively, with 
man to-make this world a better place in 
which to live. Heretofore, man has 
looked upon woman as his moral sup- 
port. He is rapidly learning to con- 
sider her an indispensable partner in 
the commercial world. Do you think I 
am right?” 

“Absolutely,” 

Don’t you? 

E. Wesley Borman 

There’s one man in the world, any- 

way, who isn’t a cake-eater, or finale- 


I answered. 


hopper, or lounge-lizard, but who still - 
_ thinks flappers are all to the good. 


He is Wesley Borman, who 
probably has played more detective po- 
lice roles in his career than any other 
man in pictures. | 

The véteran actor laughs aloud. 

“Why, those who preach against flap- 
perism, as it is called, are the very best 
arguments in the world for it,” Mr. 
Borman declared in a recent interview. 

He was resting in the shade at the 
Hollywood studios, where “The Silent 
Accuser,” a Richard Thomas production, 
was being filmed. 

Beside him was the sparkling, lively 


Carmel Myers, who has another leading 


role in- the film, in which Mr. Borman — 


plays the part of a comedy detective. 
And as the actor gave vent to his 

opinions of flappers, she nodded her 

head, now and then, in silent approval. . 


“Despite what the long-haired men. 


and short-haired women reformers say 
about the girls and young women of the 
present time, I think that they’re about 
the best, most lovable and most inter- 
esting type of women that the world 
has ever known. 

“In fact, they’re ‘the life of the party, 
and if it were not for these young 
flappers, as someone has so aptly named 
them, life would most certainly lose a 
lot of its charm.” 


Martha Mattox 


F lappers are not any worse than their 
more “modest” and retiring sisters of 
an earlier generation, nor are they a 
menace to the future of the race. 

Take Martha Mattox’s word for it, 
and Martha ought to know, as she has 
a chance, every day, to compare them. 

As one of the most prominent char- 
acter actresses of filmland, Miss Mattox 
is in constant contact with the hundreds 
of girls who come to Hollywood, in an 
endless stream, to “break into the 
movies.” 

Far, far fewer ever break in, though, 
than are broken by the effort, Miss 
Mattox says, and again—she ought to 
know. 


But Miss Mattox isn’t a peSSifistre=. 


Far from it! 

She does know conditions, however; 
her natural motherliness, despite the 
fact that she herself is quite young, 
leads her to learn the “inside” of many 
girls’ lives, and her advice, founded on 
the bitter experiences of others, is this: 

“Don’t come to Hollywood, girls, un- 
less you have more than the ordinary 
amount of good looks, health, histrionic 
ability, and above all, money. It costs 
money to live in Hollywood: it takes 
money, too, to pay for photographs and 
costumes, grease paint and instruction 
in makeup. And it’s when the money is 
gone, when the girls don’t know where 
to turn for food and lodging, that their 
first heartbreak, perhaps, occurs.” 

With regard to the present-day flap- 
per, Miss Mattox has much, very much, 
to say. 

“They aren’t anything but just a 
healthy, natural development of the hu- 
man race,’ the actress declared, as she 
smeared cold cream on her face to re- 
move traces of her makeup for -a 


-“heavy” character part in “The Attic of 


Felix Bavu,” a Universal feature now 
in production. 

“As a matter of fact, I know that 
when I was a girl, lots of my girl friends 
would lock themselves in their rdoms, 
or hide in other out-of-the-way places, 
to take a puff of one of brother’s cig- 
arets, ‘just to see how it tasted.’ And 
many other things, such as lip rouge 
and powder, banned by the self-appoint- 
ed censors of our morals, were in- 
dulged in ‘on the quiet” _ 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Going Him One Better 


“My brother could rope a centipede 
by all his legs and leave out the center 
one,” remarked a Smart Alec cow- 
puncher to the cowboy comedian, Will 
Rogers, according to report, while the 
latter was working on his Pathe com- 
edy, “The Ropin’ Fool.” 


“That’s nothing,” retorted Will. “I 
used to rope all my bees and tie them 
up while I took their honey.” 


—Mrs, John Steichen, White Lake, S. D. 


Modern Grammar 


“Miss Flapper,” began the college 
professor, “is the noun ‘pants’ common 
or not?” 


“No, professor. The noun ‘pants’ is 


uncommon.” 
“Please explain.” 


“Well,” blushed the fair co-ed, “pants 
are singular at the top but plural at the 


- bottom.” 


—G. P. H., Superior, Wis. 


A Welcome Change 


. “George, dear,’ she said, “I’ve got 
something I want to talk to you about.” 


“Tm glad ‘of that darling,” her hus- 
band replied. “Usually you want to 


talk to me about something you haven’t 


73;* 


got. 


—Helen Gillette Green Sai ieee 
Flock, Nunda, N. Y. 
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- . | 
(Readers are invited to send in their best jokes, fapper or otherwise, for publication in THE FLAPPER Magazine. 
paid for the ten best jokes received each month. 


Getting Around It 


Mother—You must. not eat any more 
tonight, Willie. Don’t you know that 
you can’t sleep on a full stomach? 


- Willie—That’s all right, Mother. I 
can sleep on my back. 


—Ethel Non Carrow. 


Not Guilty 


Mother—I._ don’t know where our 
daughter gets her temper from, surely 
not from me. 


Father—No, you still have all of — 


yours. 
—G. Mansfield Gardner, Mass. 


. Left Him Speechless 


Mr. Smith and Billy were at a club- 
house half a mile from home. Mr. 
Smith was to deliver an address and 
found he had forgotten his false teeth. 
a sent Billy home to see if they were 
there. 


Billy came running back, saying that 
they were still there. Can you blame 
Mr. Smith for fainting? 


—Miss I. Goodall, Detroit, Mich. 


Leave It to the Government 


When little Willie heard that there 
was to be a money order department 
established at the town postoffice, he was 
delighted. SES 


“Why,” - he exclaimed, ‘ ‘now a fellow 
can go and order all the money he 
wants!” ; 


; Anon, Necteae NOE 


None will be returned) . 


Fifty cents each will be 


He Came Clean 


Teacher: Willie, why were you late 
this morning? 

Willie: My mother had to wash my 
peninsula. 

Teacher: Your what? 

Willie: My peninsula! Didn't you 


tell us yesterday that a peninsula was a 
neck of dirt? 


—Henry . Fisher. 


Ain’t Nature Wonderful! 


Mr. Stone met Mr. Wood one morn- 
‘ng and said: “Good morning, Mr. 
Wood. How-.is Mrs. Wood and all the - 
little splinters?” 


Mr. Wood said: “Just fine. How is 
Mrs. Stone and all the little pebbles?” 


Just then a flapper passed and Stone 
and Wood turned to rubber. 


—‘Princess” Ethel, Ashtabula, O. 


A Fruitless Explanation 


An Englishman who was visiting here 
was very much taken up with the abund- 
ance of fruit in this country, and on 
asking what we did with it all was told, 
“we eat what we ie. and — we can’t 
eat we can.’ 


“Back in London, he was siectasiatea! 
the same thing. This is what he said: 
“Oh... they eat heartily of this delicious 
fruit, and what they can not eat ney put | 
up .in-little glass jars.” 


—Mrs. Adam i 3 Biker, Chicago. 


— (Continued from page 26) 

“Now, though, all this is changed. 
Girls aren’t ashamed to let the world 
know they’re trying to look their best, 
and their frankness in the matter is a 
matter for commendation, and not for 
censure. 

“Does a girl need just a touch of 
rouge on her lips, or cheeks, to brighten 
her cay and bring out the beauty of 
her other features, let her use it. 

“If she sees fit to dance the latest 
dances—which, I think, are among the 
best we've ever had—I say let them 
dance. 


“Girls, and boys as well, can be young 
only once, and if they choose to really 
live, instead of hiding behind a shield 
of mock morality and goody-goodiness, 
they should be allowed to do so without 
hindrance or comment. 


“It is a girl’s duty, in my opinion, to 
look her bést at all times. If she doesn’t 
—if she allows her personal appearance 
to go to the dogs, as I do in my present 
role—the hand of mediocrity, the men- 
rouge on her lips, or cheeks, to brighten 
acing claws of failure, will COney out 
and clutch her.” 


With which priuiiancetaent Miss Mat- 
tox pointed up at the wall, where a still 
of one scene in “The Attic of Felix 
Bavu” showed the clutching claws of 
a menacing hand reaching for her 
shawled head. 


“That is the hand of failure,” Miss 


Mattox declared, ending the interview, 


and rising from the table on which 
were laid out the implements and cos- 
metics she used in making up. 


“And that is the hand that will grip 
every girl or woman who fails to keep 
herself in trim, in step with the world.” 


Conducted by MARIE CHERIE 
Standing of Contestants 


Philip H. Love, president Owl Club, Baltimore................ 6470 
Ray Weikart, President Royal High Balls, Ft. Wayne.......... 5195 
Hughey McLoon, President Sphinx Club, Philadelphia......... 1690 
Joey Adley, President Sheik Club, Philadelphia................ 750 
Florence Bell, Secretary, T. B. Flock, Chicago................ 625 
Loring H. Fisher, President Jolly Friars, Bayonne, N. J......... 420 
Harry M. Kirkham, President Lawrence (Kans.) F. F......... 350 
Mabelle (Woodland, Swampscott, Mass...............e0e0-eeees 20 
Me PIVERE, LAVOVE, VY 08. 6 5 5 Sig 3 ses Sh cc pec vcs cots Pees 20 
Rose Campsheide, New York City............ 0... ccc ec ccc eeees 20 
Elisabeth Sepper, New York City... ........ 2. ccc cect ccc ewes 20 
te SY, SIME, COM isos oe i x's CSAS ee bese Sah ks 20 
rere © Connor, jersey. City, IN. Joe ns cence hs cane de toatsus 20 


As we go.to press, ten days beforé 
the close of the big contest to elect a 
president of the National Flappers 
Flock and Flippers Fellowship, the 
race has narrowed itself down to a 
struggle for supremacy between the 
organizer of the Indiana clubs and 
the Baltimore fellowship, with the 
odds in favor of the latter. The 
closing days of the contest were 


marked by a hectic battle for votes . 


the like of which perhaps has never 
before been seen. Leaving nothing to 
chance, Phil Love, -president and 
secretary of the Owl Club appointed 
Lloyd A. Spicer as his campaign man- 
ager, with the result that Calvert Hall 
- College, Mr. Love’s alma _ mater, 
yielded an almost unanimous vote for 
him, while the first annual dance of 
the Knights of the Owl, which was 
addressed by Mr. Love, resulted in 
many more votes. The members of 
the club, armed with petitions, ob- 
tained the personal signatures of 
nearly every flapper and flipper in 
Baltimore, judging from the returns. 
Final announcement of the winner, 
together with important organization 
plans, that will bring every flapper 
and flipper in the United States into 


our organization, will be published in 


THE FLAPPER next month. 


At the dance above mentioned, the 
_Owl Club Flappers Auxiliary was 
formed, with the following charter 
members: Milly Benson, Jenny Don- 


nelly, Dot Keelan, Ginger Curtis and 


Louise Berl. 


Open to Unattached Members 


An important decision made by the 
membership committee of the Owl 
Club at its last meeting was to take 
into membership all flappers and 
flippers who desire membership in the 
National Flappers Flock and Flippers 
Fellowship, but who were unable to 
join a flock or fellowship, or organ- 
ize same, provided that they measure 
up to the requirements. While such 
members will not be able to hold 
executive positions, they will enjoy 
all mail privileges, participation in 
the elections, membership on commit- 
tees, etc. All applications must be 
made in writing, addressed to Phil 
Love, 1009 W. Lafayette Ave., Balti- 
more, Md., secretary, giving age, edu- 
cation, and if possible a photograph. 
Send stamped, self-addressed enevelope 
for rules, list of members, etc. 

The Chaos Club of Pensacola, Fla., 
is making the best of the wonderful 


climate, according to the report of 


Lelde Stannis, Gen. Del., president. 
They have hikes and parties alternat- 
ing Saturdays. Recently they enjoyed 
a “hop” in a plane over the water, 
followed by dancing and eats; then 
shooed the boys away and played 
“500” till “three o’clock in the morn- 
‘ing,’ when they made fudge, sand- 
wiches and. the best tea. 

In Honolulu, Hawaii, the “Dirthy 
Dozen” have just elected the follow- 
ing officers: Harry C. (Nigger) Roby, 
president; Frelyn L. (Keek) Keekler, 
vice president; Zeh A. (Tiny) Fisch- 


er, secretary, and William C. (Duck) 
Henry, treasurer—all of Department 
Headquarters Detachment, Fort 
Shafter, T. H. Mr. Fischer writes that 
the much-advertised hula maidens 
“ain’t no more,” but who wants to 
see them when there are so many 
flappers all over the island. Since 
his name was published in THE 
FLAPPER Magazine last December 
the secretary has been fairly swamped 
with letters, and he wants Kewpie to 
answer the question: How many 
flappers is it safe to correspond with 
at one time, and get away with 
it? However the gang sends _ its 
Aloha to the flappers everywhere, and 
is ready to furnish anything desired 
in*the way of information. 


Again a new flock applies for a 
charter: this time the “S. S. S.” 
(Seven Snappy Sports) of Peabody, 
Kans. Their aim is to put Peabody 
on the map, and make it into a “state 
of flapperism.” Hattie Highfill is 
president, Margaret Reeve, vice-presi- 
dent, and Vevia Reed (Box 3341), 
secretary-treasurer. They would like 
to hear from all the flaps and flips. 


The Snappy Sprites of Oklahoma 
City anticipate a flipper convention in 
their town this summer. Edwina 
Beatty, secretary, (5 W. Park Place), 
thinks it a nice idea for flocks to send 
out announcements to the other flocks 
before their appearance in THE 
FLAPPER. She says she received a 
number of such announcements, in- 
cluding one from the Ace Club of 
New York, composed of boys 15 to 
19. As for their own activities, the 
Sprites have attended one convention 
after another, theater parties, dances, 
etc., and saw Edna Wallace Hopper, 
advertised as a 62-year-old flapper. 
Their private opinion is that if she 
had appeared as a woman of 30 she 
would have got by nicely, but in the 
abbreviated garments of a girl of 19 
it was slightly overdone. However, 
Miss Hopper is not only the only 
adult who has adopted flapper styles, 
with more or less success. 


Our Tennessee flippers and flappers 
are on the job as usual. Recently 
the “4 F’s” of Knoxville, of whom 


NST TAY 


PTE TPE 
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De Lores Peruchi is president, went 
by train fifteen miles into the coun- 
try, then hiked five miles into the 
mountains, spending Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday there, and coming 
back Sunday ‘afternoon in cars. On 
Sunday they had their best boy pals 
out for dinner and egg hunt, and had 
a most enjoyable time. Likewise the 
“Jazz Hound Jellies” of Nashville; 
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presided over by S. C. Real. (1406 
Second Av. N.) have taken to out- 
door affairs with considerable suc- 
cess, and promise us some snapshots 
as soon as they are developed. They 
meet the first and fifteenth of each 
month, and dues are fifty cents a 
month. They had a very enjoyable 
dance April 20. 


CORRESPONDENCE CORNER 


A fee of at least 50 cents, as an evidence of 
good faith, is requested of each applicant for 
entry in the Correspondence Corner. 

ARIZONA: Robert Earle, P. O. Box 1794, 
Tucson, organizer of the “Arizona Cowboys, 
wants to hear from the girl from Providence, 
R. I., who signed a poem “Dot.” He also 
would like to hear from a few Arizona or West 
Texas flappers. That should be easy. 

CALIFORNIA: Any young ladies livin 
inland who would like to hear something o 
the navy and the rare maneuvering in which 
the Destroyer Fleet is best are asked to write 
to any of the following: Nickie Smiciklas, 
Dick Gale, or A. D. Love, all care of U. S. S. 
Somers, (301), San Diego. Another gob, who 
is located on the U. S. Arizona, would like 
to hear from some nice girls. He is 21, weighs 
150 pounds, has brown hair and eyes, and is 
exceptionally fond of dancing. His name is 
Harry P. Miller, Box B, U.S. S. Arizona, care 
P. M., San Pedro, Calif. A very interesting 
letter comes to me from Hazel Crawford, 911 
E. Chestnut St., Santa Ana. She is an expert 
at dancing and has taken thirteen prizes so 
far, and to avoid the jinx is out for the four- 
teenth. She is 17, has dark brown bobbed 
hair (half burned off by the curling iron), of 
medium height and weighs 120 pounds. ; 

IOWA: iss Betty Gray, of Cedar Rapids 
writes that she adores THE FLAPPER, an 
would like to hear from lots of flippers and 
flappers. Her address is 1830 Grande Ave. 

ILLINOIS: Two boys who are going to 
take a trip to Denver would like to hear from 
flappers in the vicinity. They are Frank Zelko, 
18, 5 feet 6 inches, coal black hair, and of a 
sheikish type, and Roy Peterson, 19, 5 feet 6 
inches, weighs about 150, and is a popular 
“Frisco” dancer. Address for both: care E. 
‘ E. Ry. Co., 304 Joliet National Bank Bldg., 

oliet. William L, Day, 320 West Central 
Blvd., Kewanee, would like to correspond 
with some flapper. He is 19, 5 feet 9 inches, 
has brown hair and blue eyes. 

EW YORK: Lillian Porter is a lonesome 


‘ flapper in the big city of New York (1537 


Third Ave.), who would like to hear from 
some handsome flippers in other parts of the 
country. She weighs 135 pounds, is 5 feet 7 
inches tall, has blonde hair and blue eyes, and 
is considered “by most people good-looking, 
by others—blah!” While Walter Nostrand, 
244 Willard Ave., Westerleigh, Staten Island, 
says he would like to make. friends by mail. 
He is an electrical ‘engineer just out of col- 
lege and working in the power plants in his 
city, age 26, height 6 feet, weighs 180 pounds 
and has dark hair. James Levy, care A. C. 
Barron, R. R. No. 3, Mt. Morris, would like 
to hear from flappers in the vicinity of New 


York State. He is 32, feet 6 inches tall 
weighs 130 pounds and has sandy hair and 
gray eyes. And from Rochester comes praise 
_tor flapper styles from Howard Trangott, 1070 


N. Goodman St., who is 21, a trifle over 5 
feet tall, and has brown eyes and hair. 


OHIO: THE FLAPPER is “the only niag- 
azine that stands up for the girls and boys of 
today,” according to Ethel Richey, 44 Wood- 
man Ave., Ashtabula, who would like to hear 
from flappers and flippers from all over. She is 
17, has black bobbe hair, green eyes and a 


ood complexion. 
4 OREGON : Bonita Maurice, president of 
the “Dare Devils,” of Cottage Grove, joins 
our correspondence corner this month, She 
is a curly bobbed hair blonde, 5 feet 2 inches 
tall, weighs 110 pou, has dark blue eyes, is 
15 years old and a sophomore at high school. 
She writes that she’s “daffy” about swimming, 
hiking, dancing, basketball, football, baseball 
and every other kind of outdoor sport. She 
resides at 1308 Ash Ave. : 
PANAM A rush to get in the cor- 
respondence corner this_ month_ is observable 
from the far-off Canal Zone. Harry T. Cole, 
of North Dakota, known as ‘“Pete;” Mickey 
Growney, of New Jersey, known as “Mick;” 
Glenn McCullough, of Georgia, called Mac,” 
and Arthur Dickinson, of Illinois, nicknamed 
“Dick,” are all lonesome “bucks,” located at 
Headquarters Detachment, care Quartermaster 
Barracks, Quarry Heights, Canal Zone. An- 
other letter comes from a gob on board the 
US: Beaver, C. Z., who has never yet seen 
the west coast, though he hopes to this stim- 


mer, and wants to hear from California flappers., 


He is K. J. Wojtazek, U. 
P. M., New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Joe Stoll, known as 
Big Hearted Slim, is 42 years old, but does 
not consider himself an old fogy and applied 
for membership in Hughey McLoon’s Sphinx 
Club a week or two ago. His address is 2502 
S. Warnock St., Philadelphia, and he says the 
girls like him because he treats them all kind. 

TEXAS: Jack Mason, 4208 Avenue J, Gal- 
veston, would like to correspond with flappers 
and flippers. Likewise Richard Reininger, 
(alias Cowboy) Needville, who would prefer 
to hear from cowboys and cowgirls. He is 19, 
6 feet tall and weighs 152 pounds, his favorite 
sport being riding wild steers and bucking 
bronchos. He sends in the following joke: 
“Father—Don’t that young man know how to 
say good night?” Daughter—“Oh, Daddy, I'll 
say he does.” Miss Irene Turner, Route 2, 
Sherman, wants Gappece in the vicinity to help 
her form a flapper flock. She is 19, has fair 
complexion, blue eyes, light brown bobbed hair, 
and is in favor of knickers. 


UTAH: _New correspondents 
are “The Willing re ack 
Co. H, 38th U. S. Inf., and Jack F. Poole, 
38th U. S. Inf. Band, Fort Douglas. 


WASHINGTON: John M. Coffee, 719. S. 
Grant Ave., Tacoma, is a young college 
ara and attorney. who adores flappers, 
ikes all sports, especially dancing, petting, 
driving and entertaining. He is feet tall, 
weghs 180 pounds, has black hair and dark 
brown eyes, and would like to hear from some 
jolly flappers. 


S. S. Beaver, care 


from Utah 
E. Hanlen, 


But It Sounded Different 
BY HENRY FISHER 


“Abraham Lincoln Washington Brown!” spoke the judge to 
the colored prisoner charged with the theft of chickens, “are you 
guilty or not guilty of this charge against you?” 

“God am de judge—an’ He knows Ah’m innocent!” answered 
the colored man, who is still trying to figure out why he was 


fined for contempt of court. 


PHIL LOVE 


SAYS 3 


We have just received a letter from 
a flapper who says she “lives in Niagara 
Falls.” Which convinces us that there 
still are mermaids. 


Henry Wicks is the laziest man in 
Baltimore. Folks call him Hen because 
he’s always laying around. 


Nowadays people avoid many walks 
of life by calling a taxi. ; 


Never marry a girl on $25 per week; 
wait till she gets a raise. 


We would like to know— 


If a flipper who calls on his flapper 
during a thunderstorm is considered a 
rainbow. 


No, Archibald, you don’t need a hunt- 
er’s license to shoot pool. 


Advice to a flapper: NO MATTER 
WHAT THEY TELL YOU, DON’T 
BELIEVE ’EM. 


We will now sing our latest song hit, 
entitled: I Threw Her Up Just Before 
We Reached The Dock. 


According to the authorities, business 
is improving. The conductor on our 
car line says business is “fare enough,” 
and we agree with him. And the street 
cleaner on our block, says business is 
“picking up.” So there. 

Where, oh, where is the old fash- 
ioned man who used to buy liniment for 
external use only? 


Some wise crack once said that all 
the world loves a lover; ’tis not so. 
Think of poor mother who has to sit 
up till the said lover goes. 


Headline in Baltimore Sun says: 
“Shows Injured Ankle and Gets $500.” 
Wonder what they’d give to see a good 
one? 

There’s a bird out in Peoria, IIl., 
who’s so dumb he thinks Hot Chocolate 
is the name of a new pocket magazine. 


The Modern Hall of Fame: Any 
Dance Hall. 


MYSELF } 

I’m so handsome that when I go out 
I have to hire sixteen cops to keep the 
girls away from me. 


I look just like Rudolf Valentino— 
from the back. 


I was out with a girl the other night 
who was so slow that she didn’t even 
try to kiss me goodnight. 


There’s only one reason why I’m not. 
married to-day: MY FACE. 


However, I’m undeniably good look- 
ing; I told a friend the other day that 
I was going to get married; after con-. 
egratulating me he asked: “Is she blind?” 


uc FLAPPER— 


-Pattern-Service— 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS :—Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper. Enclose ets stamps 


or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. Send your order to 


ASHI 


N DEPARTMENT, THE 


LAPPER. 


Magazine, 443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Our patterns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers of New 
York City. Every pattern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


Our SUMMER fashion magazine is ready. 
special article, WHAT TO PACK AWAY IN YOUR VACATION TRUNK, 
Movie Star, in which article Miss Davies 
will be spent in the mountains, at the sea 


Trans.631 — 


PRETTY FROCK FOR... YOUTH- 
*  ° FUL MAIDS. | 

To be anywheres- from a little 
eight-year old to the more. sophisti- 
cated—fourteen and dressed in a frock 
of crepe de Chine or fancy cotton like 
the one’ in this illustration is indeed 
something to envy. You can obtain 
patterns of this smart little style in 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. For the 
dress in an 8-year size, 1% yard 36- 
inch material is required. | 


The wheels that trim the front of 
the dress may be made of ruffling of 
the material used for the dress or 
valenciennes lace would supply the 
decorative note on a frock that is for 
best. The embroidery motif is very 
simple to work and adds that “hand- 
made” touch so apparent on the most 
ie aie frocks for the “jeunne 

aed 


HAVE YOU.AN OVERBLOUSE? 
Those who know. little of. the art 
of dressmaking as well as the more 


experienced sewer will find blouse 
making as fascinating as the dainti- 


est of fine sewing. The blouse shown; 
patterns for which are cut in sizes 


16 years, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure, iS aS economical as the task 


of making is easy for it requires in 


the 36-inch size but 1% yard 36-inch 
material. 


If you are looking for a costume 
complement that’s gay and colorful, 
it would be most advisable to select 
one of the fascinating multi-colored 


printed silks that are so popular this 


by Marion 
gives advice which will help you decide what to take with you whether your vacation 
shore, automobiling, etc. We suggest that you order your copy today. Price 10 cents. 


It contains over 300 styles, embroidery designs, dressmaking lessons and a 


avies, America’s best dressed 


THE ’KERCHIEF FROCK FOR 
- YOUTHFUL MAIDS. 


‘Between the ages of ten and eight- . 


een, one’s fancy is very likely to 
divert to the ’kerchief frock. Isn't 
this. one. jaunty? Mother will ‘ap- 
prove, too, for in the 16-year size 
only 3% yards 36-inch material for the 
dress and 3% yard 25-inch material 
for the Bandana is required. The 
pattern can be had in sizes 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 18 years. | 


season. On the other hand, if you 
are in quest of something more con- 
servative, a plain crepe, satin or char- 
meuse is suggested. 
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Spanked at 35! 


To the Editor: I am a mother 38 
years of age. I have a daughter 15. 
She reads your paper and I approve 
of her doing so. It is a trifle “modern” 
but so are we all 

It will sound strange, I suppose, when 
I say that I received my first spanking 
three years ago. I was in the ciiy, 
about 20 miles from the village I live 
in, and for the first time in my life I 
was tempted to pilfer a rather valu- 
able article from the counter of a spe- 
cialty store. But I was not as clever as 
I thought, and was detected. The owner 
called me into a private room and 
charged me with the theft. I stoutly 
denied it, but he called the head lady 
and asked me if I would submit to being 
searched or if I preferred he would call 
the police. His hand was on the phone 
and I confessed. He then offered me 
two alternatives, I was either to submit 
to a sound whipping or be arrested. 
After some thought, I agreed to the 
whipping. The head lady required me 
to lie face down over a couch and she 
Quickly prepared me, removing my 
skirts and underclothes from the waist 
to the knees. She then held my hands 
while the proprietor applied twenty 
sharp strokes with a stout leather strap 
to my bare seat. 

It was a terrible lesson and one I 
shall never forget. I could not sit down 
for the rest of the day. I confessed 
the whole affair to my husband and 
wanted him to prosecute the store- 
keeper, but he wisely pointed out that 
a charge of larceny against me would 
be still more degrading. Besides, he 
said, the whipping served me jolly well 
right. Another thing was that I would 
not want to go into court and tell a 
jury just what had happened. 

But I have found out since that the 
treatment was the very best thing that 
could have happened to me. It made 
me think. Far better that than a prison 
“term. I see now how much my mother 
was in error in letting me grow up with 
the idea that I could get away with 
anything. So I am not making the 
same mistake with my fifteen-year-old 
flapper. 

Please keep my name, and even my 
initials, out of the paper. Just let me 
—A Whipped Mother. 
Genesee County, N. Y. 


od 


No attention paid to anonymous communications. 


Start of Bobbed Hair 


To the Editor: In a recent issue I 
read a letter from a self-styled origin- 
ator of the bobbed hair fad, while in 
a later issue a woman from California 
said the fad started in San Francisco 
about 1850. Can she prove it? No. I 
have read many books and histories of 
California, but not one mentions that 
girls clipped or shaved their heads. Be- 
sides, whenever Indians scalped a 
woman they clipped the hair from the 
scalp and only let four inches remain. 

Here is the real reason: A_ few 
months after France entered the war, 
it was decided that to win, the factories 
must be kept going. Down in the 
southern part in the town of Aix, the 
girls and women were noted for the 
length and beauty of their hair. A 
barb wire factory was opened. In a 
few weeks over one hundred girls and 
women were seriously injured because 
their braids caught in the machinery. 
The officials had to pass a law that all 
girls and women had to have their hair 
clipped short, like the men. The spirit 
of France was in the hearts of these 
girls, so they sacrificed their long 
tresses, but not like the foolish girls 
and women of America. Hair in greater 
length, quality and beauty went before 
the shears that France ever saw. To 
top this off, an American hair dealer 
was called in and the money received 
was sent to the French government. 

Now here is how the bob started. 
One very beautiful young girl was the 
proud owner of a head of hair that 
reached four inches below the knee. 
Marie Aecouly was her name. She 
wanted to go to work, but did not want 
to have a head of stiff bristles. Her 
uncle, the barber, was consulted. The 


result was that the wealth of hair was 


cut short, below the ear tips and straight 
across the top, so that it was boxed all 
around, and so the fad spread. This 
girl afterwards came to Paris, and en- 
tered one of the shows there. My 
brother’s wife was a little French girl 
educated in a convent, who came from 
the same little town, and can verify this. 

—Jeanne Dreux. 

Boston, Mass. “a 
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The Whip and the Brush 


To the Editor: I am a 19-year-old 
flapper, and until last July I was just 
as disobedient and wilful as the aver-— 
age; now, thanks to the following pain- 
ful experiences, I am pretty much cured. 
I had been to a Saturday night dance 
and stayed out until after 2:30. After 
breakfast Sunday morning daddy called 
me to his den, told me what was com- 
ing, and why. He ordered me to take 
off my stockings and slippers and to 
raise my other clothing to my waist. 
I cried and stormed, but finally obeyed. 
He then took me over his knee and, 
using a short rawhide whip, from waist- 
line to ankles I was thoroughly spanked. 

That evening, at the supper table, I 
was very impudent and sassy to both 
mother and daddy.* I hardly knew what 
happened before I was in my room and 
mother and daddy had me undressed 
and over mother’s knees and she was 
using her brush with all her force. 
Daddy went after his whip and when 
mother finished he took me over his 
lap and repeated—only he covered more 
territory than mother. 

The next morning daddy laid down 
several rules for me, to break any of 
which would meanoa spanking from both 
mother and daddy—and the hardest 
part I was put on my honor to report 
each evening at the supper table if I - 
had broken any. Since then I have 
broken seven laws, and on each occasion . 
after supper I have gone through the 
same punishment—and my last was only 
a week ago. But I am learning a won-. 
derful lesson, and am convinced it is 
the only way a flapper can be. taught. 
If more flappers received this same 
punishment they would be saved much 
more trouble later on. 

—Miss 1.°S:- 


Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sensible Flappers 

To the Editor: Are flappers sensible? 
Yes, sir! If the senior class at Lynn 
Classical High School are an example - 
of the present generation everything iS 
as it should be. | 

The girls voted to leave their earrings 
and high heels at home graduation 
night. No flowers are to be carri¢d 
and they are just going to be regular 


girls. 
Dorchester, Mass. —G. E. Lewis. 


David Drubin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., claims 
the distinction of originating the fad of 
pandas butterflies on flappers’ shoulders, 


ack in 1920; when he had a scenic studio 
at Rockaway Beach, the sight of so many 
young, pretty bathing girls fluttering by in- 
spired the idea. Though not very popular at 
the time, he revived it in the summer of 
1922 at Coney Island, where it became so 
coe that all the newspapers took it up, 
a he may open a studio again at the new 
Coney Island boardwalk this: summer. The 
girl in the picture is Lillie Leonora, a well- 
nown Broadway dancer, 


Tact | 

Battling Levinsky entered the ring 
with a belt tied around his forehead. 

““What’s the idea of this?” asked the 
referee. ie : 

“Dis?” echoed the Hebrew fighter. 
“Vhy, I vas told dere’s a rule against 
hitting below de belt, so I’m taking no 


chances.” see RS 
—Henry Fisher. 


DO YOU LIKE 


THE FLAPPER? 


Why Not Have It Delivered To 
Your Home Every Month 


Special Trial Offer 
For New Subscribers 


One Dollar tor Five Months 


Just tear off coupon below, and mail 
with a dollar bill, and you will re- 
ceive THE FLAPPER by mail for the 
next five months. 


THE FLAPPER PUB. CO., 
443 S. Dearborn St., ' 
Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find one dollar 
bill, for which please enter my subscrip- 
tion to THE FLAPPER for the next five 
mon T am a new subscriber. 
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xe 1531 Broadufay NYC. 


OUR MONTHLY POEM 


A Baltimore flapper named Ida 
Once drank too much hard cida 
It made her head dizzy 

She stole a tin Lizzy 

And oh what a reckless rida. 


So, this is June. The month of 
weddings. this is the month 
that great big regular MEN become 
foolish. . . This is the month that 
beautiful flappers become kitchen 
slaves. 


In June both men and women add 
to their collection of curiosities, that 
well known curio, that is sometimes 
called “Mother-in-law” . . . at other 
times she’s called other names. 


No matter how many times a flap- 
per may get married, she never marries 
the best man. 


The best man is always the luckiest. 


Did you ever try to play a slide trom- 
bone in a telephone booth? 


Some people think that a Child’s 


Restaurant is a Babies’ Retreat. 


There are only two things to do on 
a rainy day and we hate to 
play cards. 


Jack Carr got the hicceughs .. . 
shame on you, Jack. You should 
always turn the beans over with a 
fork, before you eat them. 


The robber got away the cop 
fired several shots after him, but it was 
of no use. . . 
ing Boston Garters, and no metal can 
touch him. 


When men become famous they begin, 


‘to pose for a statute. . . When Wo- 


men become famous they begin to pose 
for a man. 


Conan Doyle is back again. He’s 
trying to get-closer to Egypt, so he can 
talk to King “Tut.” It would do 
him more good to talk to a couple of 
New York’s Real Live Flappers. 


After “Will Hays fired 3,000 screen 
performers, the public soon realized that 
there were several thousand more bad 
ones left, =. °° 


If Henry Ford shut down his fac- 
tory, no one would ever know the dif- 
ference. . . The public would soon 
start to home brew them. 


The robber was wear- | 


OUR ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


WILL EXCHANGE—A perfectly good 
wife for something more useful. 

FOR RENT—A room in the suburbs with 
all modern improvements by a young widow 
that is well connected. 

WANTED—A furnished room for young 
mother and baby girl with a large radiator. 

FOUND—A gentleman’s sterling silver cig- 
arette case back of sofa in my home st 2323 
Hunt Avenue. Owner can have same 
by calling again. 

Now, with regards to all the brides, and 
to all my dear friends “The Flappers”’ { will 
close by saying that next month will be July. 
July being the month of desire, I will there- 
fore write a column on What Every Flapper 
and Flipper Desires. 


Y diverting underarm mois- 

e to other portions of the 
body;.where there is better 
.) evaporation, NONSPI keeps un- 
) derarms sweet and dry—free from 
slightest trace of perspiration odor. 


 That’s why women everywhere 
“AN today consider the regular use ¢ 
4 of NONSPI—the old, reliable 
} perspiration remedy—a requisite 
to good grooming, essential to per- 
(®) manently insure personal dain- 
RR tiness, woman’s greatest charm. ; 
(\ 
of NONSPI—once or twice a week—is 
(j invaluable in keeping clothing fresh 
and dainty, free from odor which is “; 


\ frequently apparent, even though un- 
\\\ derarm perspiration is not excessive. \ 
Physicians and nurses endorse NONSPI 
—women everywhere have used it for 
years. Ask your friends about this rem- 
edy—try it—you will never be without it. 
SEND 4c FOR TESTING SAMPLE 
—and make convincing personal test. 


alt= 


Even though you perspire very little, the use 


50c (several months’ supply) at - 
all leading toilet and drug coun- { 
ters, or by mail (postpaid). \ 


> THE NONSPI COMPANY 
\\ 2683 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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CONTEST OF WITS FOR FLAPPERS 
AND 


FLIPPERS 
Wuicu Ap IN Tuts Montn’s FLAPPER 
APPEALS TO YOU Most—And Why? 


Every Reader Eligible to Compete 
No Strings, No Catch, No Favorites 
Limit Your Letters to 250 Words 


PRIZES 


To the one who sends the best letter to the Contest Editor, 
THE FLAPPER, telling which ad has the most appeal to him or her, 
and why, will be awarded a cash prize of $10. 

The five boys and five girls sending in the ten next best letters 
will receive awards of ten solid sterling silver club pins, the official 
emblem of the National Flapper Flock. These pins, which have been 
retailing at $1.50, are obtainable dnly from THE FLAPPER Pub. Co., 
and bear .the official initials and the design of flapper and flipper on 
top of the world, clasping hands. 

In case of tie duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

Mail all letters to Contest Editor, THE FLAPPER Magazine, 
443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Contest ends June 15, at midnight. 
Announcement of winners and prize letters will appear in the August 
issue. 

(Prize winners of last month’s contest will be announced in the 
July number.) 


ANOTHER CONTEST NEXT MONTH 
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—Pictorial Press Photos. 
Daughter: “By the way, Dad, I’m arranging our wedding for next month.” 
Father: “But, my dear, I never even knew you were engaged!” 3 
Daughter : “Goo gracious, Father! Don’t you ever read the newspapers? 
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can do what over - 
50,000 . other men and 
women. have done safely, 
. reduce where you want— 
4 vee you want by 


* ae oo doctors. No medicines. 
; ieee no exercises, no | 
starving. Ugly fat comes off at rate of 
several pounds a week in the spots 
you yourself want to reduce. 

Write today for my' illustrated 
book for men and women. Reveals 
my guaranteed fat-reducing _ secret. 
So positive am I that I can nelp you ~-_3& 
that, for a limited time, I mail = 
postpaid, absolutely free and without 
obligation, a copy to those who write. 


How to Reduce 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
Dept. 312, 120 W. 70th St., N.Y., N.Y. 


Brings You a 7 Diamond 
$2 Solitaire Cluster 


Send only $2, and we will 
send 


wi 
seven perfectly cut, blue 


EVERY diamond EARNS 7%% yearly. Write 
for details. 

Write for one of our beautiful diamond 

argains.. 


books. 96 pages of marvelous b 

“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 
CAPITAL $1,000,000. 

:W-SWEET INC 

S 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Keeps Eyes Ever 
Bright and Clear 


MURINE soothes, brightens 
and beautifies irritated ES. 
Wonderfully refreshing after a 
motoring and outdoor sports. 
Perfectly harmless. 


Our fascinating booklet, “Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes,” is FREE on request 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 35, Chicago 
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The ball-room of the Fairmount was 
crowded. The smart set were there 
and among them Tucker, the two girls 
that had been at Rheva’s home when 
Mac Tavish had called, and most of 
Rheva St. Clair’s crowd. Expressed in 
the patois of the day, the younger 
crowd was slightly “up in the air.” For 
once Rheva St. Clair was amongst the 
missing! It seemed strange, beside “the 
bunch” were on their tip-toes_ in 
curiosity—wondering what sort of pun- 
ishment Rheva had meted out to “Rip.” 


The girl’s head was bowed and he > 


could see under the moon sheen the 
blushes coming in waves over her 
cheeks. 


“I will answer for you, dear—you 
could not. You intended to send me 
away hot under the collar, and then slip 
off to the dance and have the laugh of 


your life over it—how you had duped - 


old simple Rip! But you couldn’t go 
through with it—you couldn’t!” 

They rode on silently. 

“No, Mac, I couldn’t,” she whispered 
softly. 

“Rheva, I’m going to take you home 
—you have learned your lesson. And I 
have mine. I want you to get some 
sleep: in order that you can meet me 
early at the landing stage near the 
Ferry Building, you know where—to- 
morrow. I’m going to take you away 
from all this—in the Flying Seal. 
There will be a parson aboard—and you 
can bring your Grandma along if you 
want to!” 

The girl made no reply to this. Mac 
Tavish circled the Sunbeam about and 
headed straight for home. The wind 
had died but the speed of the car 
pressed the fragrant air of the night 
into their lungs. <A silence had fallen 
between the two—a silence that was 
reminiscent of prayer and. monasteries. 

Mac Tavish now openly watched his 
companion’s face. Rheva was one that 
could not bury her emotions under a 
masque of ice and indifference at any 
time, but now she had, as it were, left 
down entirely her guard. A revelation 
it was to watch the different emotions 
struggle across the girl’s face—hope— 
faith—love—desire—duty and last of all 
that mystic yearning of a soul that has 
yet to find its affinity. 

The silence was not broken until the 
car came to a velvet-like stop in front 
of Rheva’s home in El Camino del Mar. 
And then Mac Tavish said in tones 
that Rheva had never before heard 
from him: 

“Tomorrow morning, déat—at nine 
thirty I’ll be equipped with a license and 
a preacher. I will await you at the 


landing stage near the Ferry Building, | 
the Flying Seal will be there, and so - 


will you—I know.” And with that he 
did a surprising thing for him—he 
thrust his arms forth, grasped her and 
pulled her soft, sweet-scented flower- 


like body to him, and kissed her curls — 


that glimmered like powdered gold in 
the moonlight. 
“Mr. Mac Tavish, is that your road- 


(Continued from 


ster?” her voice broke the silence sud- 
denly. 7 

He startled. 

“Yes,” he affirmed. 

“Let’s get out in the air then—I hate 
this place!” 

Disdaining a hat she accompanied him 
silently to the Sunbeam and he assisted 
her in under its protecting cowl. 

“Step on it,” she said. 

Mac Tavish was in the mood. The 
yellow car glided away like a phantom 
down the shadowed El Camino del Mar 
to the famed EI Camino Real. * 

The old highway that used to re- 
sound to the hoofbeats of the couriers 
of the King of Spain seemed to partake 
of that romantic age. For once the 
road was practically deserted as _ the 
Sunbeam shot its well-springed self 
over the moon-painted El Camino Real. 

As the car flew past long-stemmed 
eucalyptus groves and gardens rich with 
berries and vegetables, past nurseries 
discernible in the moonlight with 
wealths of flowers that gave of their 
sweetness to the balmy air of the night, 
Mac Tavish gave his companion a side- 
long look. To judge by the expression 
of her countenance she, too, was under 
the spell of it all; in fact it seemed to 
the man that the dross of the flesh had 
dropped away and only pure Spirit was 
revealed. 


It was one of those rare moments 
that man has a glimpse of what he 
really is. As they neared Palo Alto the 
air lost the tang of the sea and the 
eucalyptus gave way to stately palms. 
Gone was all the pent-up grievance that 
Mac Tavish had felt for his companion 
when he felt that she had determined 
to make him appear small and tear his 
soul with ridicule. . . He caught 
Rheva in the act of looking up at him. 
For an instant their eyes locked and 
then they both smiled in understanding. 
The man broke the silence. 


“How I wish we could go on and on 
right to the gates of Paradise,” he re- 
marked, hardly aware of his words— 
voicing a feeling rather than a thought. 


Rheva remained mute. She consulted 
her foreign phosphorescent wrist watch 
leisurely, then said in a gentle low tone 
breeding confidence: 

“You know, I’ve a_ confession to 
make !” | 

“Ves ?” 

“I’m supposed to be at a dance at the 
Fairmount instead of in this speeding 
yellow chariot on the moon-enchanted 
highway of romance! But there is 
something more I want to say,” her 
airy tone became more matter of fact. 


“Rheva, I know about what you were 
going to say. You are about to confess 
that you deliberately planned to make 
an ass of me. You had Tucker and the 
girls planted in there, in the lounge- 


room, to listen in, as it were, while you 


tried to vamp me knowing—or I should 


say intuitively sensing—my love for the 


ballads of old! Knowing your power— 
and you are a girl of brains—you knew 
that you could lure me with that voice 
of yours—like the fabled sirens! 


Pos- 


sibly you might think me soft—but—By 
God, Rheva! no male, half a man could 
listen to you sing without forgetting 
everything else and loving you—and you 
knew it! But the end is not yet—after 
you had lifted me up on the lap of the 
gods you intended ‘to thrust me into the 
embrace of hell by the jangling of my 
emotions—for I saw you thumb that 
ragtime Queen of Sheba stuff before 
you played ‘Ben Bolt!’ But you—you 
—you. couldn’t proceed with it—could 
you, dear!” It was grandiloquently ex- 
pressed, but quite effective. 

f course it was an open secret how 
Rheva had arranged to show-up Mac 
Tavish to a fare-you-well, but for some 
obscure reason she'd changed her mind 
and the spectators instead of witnessing 
the discomforture of Mac Tavish had 
put in a few uncomfortable minutes 
themselves! The wires to the St. Clair 
home were ringing with—‘‘Please call 
Rheva to the ’phone,” or “Please can 
you inform us as to Rheva’s where- 
abouts,” but the answer was always the 
same. Miss St. Clair was out and she 
never left word as to when she would 
return. It seemed  strange—where 
could she be? 

Some of the bolder and more ven- 
turesome suggested a search for the 
missing Rheva—for the “dear ol’ devil- 
ish Rheva” was the life of the crowd 
and no party was considered complete 
unless it was brightened by the presence 
of Rheva St. Clair—“the subtlest little 
coz that ever shook a wicked knee!” 
as one flipper had it. They were all 
upset and curious and “sore” at her in 


one. For it dawned upon them that. 


she was playing a stunt on "em or some- 
thing. 

The Flying <a eas through the 
water with the grace and speed of its 
namesake, leaving a creamy bubbling 
streak of foam on each side of the 
rapidly moving hull. As the motors 
picked speed the boat began to throb 
like a live thing and the girl clapped 
her hands in ecstasy as they passed 
everything that sailed the bay. They 
~sped through the “Gate’—turned and 


cruised past the Cliff House, they sailed © 


as close to the Seal Rocks as was con- 
sistent with safety and watched the 
seals basking in the sun. A huge bull, 
enraged at their presence, plunged into 
the’ sea and swam threateningly towards 
them. Mac Tavish ordered full speed 
ahead and the boat leaped away like a 
spurred. horse. . . 

As the Flying Seal ploughed west- 
ward the sea roughened. However, the 
speed of the boat was such that she 
darted like a knife through the waves 
instead of mounting them. Con- 
sequently the boat was bathed in spray 
and Mac Tavish wrapped Rheva in oil- 
skins and perched a sou’wester upon her 
shimmerng curls. 

It was all wildly exhilarating and 
instinctively man and maid drew to- 
gether. The sun waltzed upon the 
tumbling waves; the foam tossed in 
trembling flakes into the blue’ of the 
sky; the sea-birds screamed about them. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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If Henry Ford would only promise the 
voters to put a different looking body on 
his cars he might be elected President almost 
tinanimously. 


When a man tells me he never deceives his 
wife I believe him, for I know he is telling 
the truth. 


King George’s youngest son can now 
“step-cut’” without having to toe-the-mark. 
He’s just had two toes amputated because 
they interfered with his dawncing. 


The chief export of the Bahama Islands 
at this time seems to be acute alcoholism. 


Shakespeare asked, “What’s in a name?”’— 
which proves that there must have been boot- 
leg stuff in those days also. 


Three millionaires shot last week in New 
York. Thirty-five millionaires half-shot every 
week at Palm Beach. 


Farmers are looking forward to a bumper 
cabbage crop. That ought to bring the price 
of tobacco down a trifle. 


Whether you have grip, grippe or la grippe, 
all depends upon the size of your bank roll. 


A man who has never smelled the smoke 
of battle may have carried the powder of 
many a conflict on his shoulder. 


Next year is leap year. DO YOUR SHOP- 
PING EARLY, FLAPPERS. 


A chap convicted of stealing a player piano 
confessed that he did it in a moment of weak- 
ness. Wonder what he would carry off if he 
had a real strong moment! 


One of the delights of this life is to see 
a life insurance agent go up against a guy 


~ who is selling oil stock. 


This headline appeared in a Newark, N. J., 
newspaper: “Everything that is black is be- 
ing hurried here for fuel.” 


Whenever I see in the paper that some 
New York society man has “taken a wife’ 
I wonder whose wife he has taken. 


“Laundrymen’s Association to Enter Golf 
Tournament,” says headline in a Southern 
newspaper. And the supposition is, of course, 
they will play with only irons. 


A cable from Dublin on the Siki-McTigue 
prize fight declared: “In the second round 
Mike McTigue rocked Siki with a right to 
the jaw.” Indubitably it was not a sham- 
rock. 


We are surprised to learn that there is a 
shortage of peanuts. However, there is still 
an overabundance of common garden variety, 
everyday NUTS. 


It took prohibition to prove that all men 
are blotters under the skin. 


Sgeuglia Pilsilowitz and Anastasia Lachen- 
bruitcz were married the other day, and it 
was all the poor minister could do to pro- 


nounce them man and wife. j 
Fashion experts predict the Egyptian 
Mummy gown for summer wear. Something 


to peer amid? 


Coue demonstrates the power of auto-sug- 
gestion by holding hands, but the girls who 
thought. that men auto-suggest matrimony 
learned that trick years ago. 


Now that the Parisians have gone out into 
the country, they’re not so wild about the 
Ruhr-al life. 


Evening gown designer says he bares his 
soul in his latest creations. That isn’t all 
he bares, either. 


Calling a woman a, great talker is merely 
stating that she is normal and well. 


“Henry Ford says a man can earn enough 
in six hours to live on a week. Sure, but 
everybody can’t own a garage! 


A man may be down but he’s never out! 
The Kaiser expects to be a sweet daddy in 
the near future. 


Women sleep more lightly and require less 
sleep than men, according to_a scientist—all 
of which accounts for married men being broke 
‘all the time. : 


This sign was on the stage door of a 
prominent Chicago theater: 
ENTER IN THE REAR, WALK _ IN.” 
Wonder what a closed carpenter looks like. 


“OPEN CARP- 


Write a FREE. Book 
“Perfect Blood Makes 
Perfect Health” - 


State your condition or ailment; 

we tell you the rest. Address 

AUTO-HEMIC LABORATORY 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Get Rid 


mt CA 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my ‘“‘pay-when- 
reduced’ offer. My treatment is a sim- 
ple and efficient fat reducer. It has often 
reduced at the rate of a pound a day. 
Let me send you proof at my expense. 


Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician 


SEX 


Facts other sex books 
don’t dare discuss are 
a told in “Where . 
nowledge Means Hap- 
; iness.’”’ Creates a new 
sh kind of married love. 
One reader says: 
It contains more real 
usfor meta". Eras ae 
other sex books pu 
From “Where Knowl-together. P 
edge Means Hap- ‘Sent in plain cover, 
PD by return mail, for 
Copyright 1921 $1.00, cash>money or- 
' der, check or stamps. 
Dept. 158, Counsel Service, 257 W. 7ist St.. New York 
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Most Sensational Offer 


Just secured direct from Paris a few thousand 
24-inch strands of Genuine Laffitte Pearls sur- 
passing in dazzling beauty any American Pearls 


nage 3 for many times the price we ask. The Laf- 
fitte Pearls, like the costliest pearls from India, — 
are perfectly matched and graduated. Every 
strand guaranteed by us and the manufacturer to 
be indestructible, will not peel, crack or discolor. 


Not One Penny in Advance 
We want you to wear them 10 days at our 
tisk—compare them with high price_pearls, see 
for yourself their matchless beauty. You will be 
delighted and astonished at such values. Makes 
Beautiful Gift for Graduation, 
Wedding and Birthday Presents. 


FREE ?cusse® 


A beautiful white gold safety clasp, set he 
with Genuine Diamond wiil be given ab- 
solutely ‘tee with every necklace. This |Z aay 


‘or Beco But deny ~ 9 atence our supp 
e ‘A ust sen 
of Poke are limited. r ” = y 


Confirmation, 


postman, postage. I day 
ontirely eatiched, return we Road oF mond ¢ Lop agd we 
will gladly refund your money. Don’t walt! now to b 
sure of getting a strand. 

WABASH IMPORTERS, Dept.13 — 
2613 S. Wabash Avenue lcago, tll. 


THE PAINTED BABY 


(Continued from page 34) 


“Rheva,”’ Mac was saying, “lots of 
men are woman haters because they 
have yet to find themselves—surely no 


woman could!” 

“But I found you,” she _ breathed 
ecstatically—and in the clear depths of 
her eyes was a sort of triumph. 

“Well,” he defended, “that was be- 
cause I hated a woman that could be 
all things to all men and, well—you 
couldn’t. What I have needed all 
along is a girl that could be all things 
to me—dovetail into every mood, im- 
pulse—and there is so much devil in 
me! An angel would never have filled 
the bill—and I constantly revolted 
against the devil—while, you, just in 
between—” 

She regarded a passing grey-clad 
cruiser for a time and then lifted a 
puckering mouth: “Don’t you think I 
fit rather—er—snugly ?” 

“You—you irresistible Baby—you!” 
he breathed and reached madly out. 

She darted out of his arms. He re- 
garded her severely. 

Rheva returned his gaze coyly, half- 
suppressing a smile. | 

“How old are you, Mac?” she asked. 

“Nearly twenty-six.” | 

“And you admit hating girls?” 


“Er—I did—yes—” dubiously. 

“IT see,” she nodded wisely; “now tell 
me just what kind of a girl it was 
that treated you mean?” 

His face grew very set—he made no 
reply. ! 

“We must not have secrets from each 
other, dear,” softly. 

“Well, I hate to admit it, but I be- 
came infatuated with a girl who seemed 
to be—well, an ideal old-fashioned 
maid—” : 

Ves a 

“And she encouraged me—when she, 
in reality, was a married woman!” he 
blurted. 

“Oh joy!—how exciting! Of course 
you didn’t know all along she was 
another man’s wife?” very innocently. 

Mac Tavish looked at her and 
frowned. 

“Someday I am going to spank you,” 
he threatened when he finally inter- 
preted the teasing light in her eyes. 

She snuggled up to him and her arm 
crept about his neck. 

“Until then—just love me, ol’ Dull- 
ness!” she whispered. 

Well, it was hardly an amateurish 
embrace—at least the better half of it 
wasn't. No, really, it was quite a 
masterpiece of its kind—considering 
they had been married but an hour! 


NO MONEY! NO BABY! 
(Continued from page 16) 


Nights, she took her petit souper in 
a family-entrance café beneath her 
former room—a bit of bread and cheese 
and a glass of white wine. Until mid- 
night she would sit there, her eyes 
riveted on the entrance. With her 
never-ceasing, yet not so hopeless search 
for Pierre—it seemed as though Paris 
had opened up and swallowed him. 
Pierre—who had loved her. Pierre— 
who had always comforted her when 
baby’s last illness troubled. Now—no 
Pierre to comfort her— No money! 
No baby! She would get to her feet 
blindly—and out. 

The days raced with her funds—with 
her fruitless search for work in lesser 
department stores. Once she sat rest- 
ing on a stoop beneath the sign of 
Babies’ Hospital. She read it, but, 
somehow, her mind would not register. 
Her head, and the line where her shoe 
cut into the heel, were hurting. 

‘That night she paid out her last fifty 
centimes for room rent. Out in the 
sun-washed streets the next day, the 
wind had hauled a bit. She took up 
her swift pace again, but onward, and 
early that evening—at the instance of 
a small card in the window—girl wanted 
—in one of the most daring all-night 
eating places, just off the Bull’ Mich’— 
she applied and obtained—ten francs a 
week and breakfasts. . 

At tables set so close that waitresse 
sidestepped between them, the habitués 
of this place dined—wined—even slept 
in their arms, Furtive couples rose out 
of the night. The men, lean as laths, 
with hair too long, with souls too short. 
Girls, some with lips that might have 
kissed blood, and most of them with 
red lights in their eyes and too few 

curves, and all of them with all of their 


abandon abandoned. Here, there, women 
without beauty supped their greenish 
milk, blubbering with too much or too 
little. Why, even as they blubber, think 
of the slaves who have become queens, 
mistresses who have become empresses! 
What is the terrible riddle? 

Babette Lascelles, hers not to solve 
but to accept, dallied with no such ques- 
tion. Behind the lunchroom crowded 
trays waited. She bent almost double 
under the weight of them. Without 
breakfast and without dinner, she filched 
her supper from a half-eaten order of 
meat balls returned to the kitchen. 

Two hours later, weak and too soft 
for the lift, straining to remove a great 
tray high with crockery from table to 
sink, she let slip, grasping for a new 
hold. There was a crash of splintered 
débris—plates that rolled like hoops to 
the four corners of the kitchen, shiver- 
ing as they landed, and herself drenched 
with greasy water. 

Quite suddenly Babette Lascelles 
found herself out in the street, her 
jacket not quite on, and her hat clapped 
askew. Her dazed wandering feet 
found out a dark foyer behind a half- 
closed storm door: No one saw her 
there, and the wind could not reach her. 
Toward morning, she even slept. 

Mesdames et Messieurs, you who 
love Paris for its million pleasures, and 
the beat of its great heart, have you 
ever picked out from the terrific sym- 
phony of its soul one such plaintive 
voice as Babette Lascelles? Yes, bask- 
ing in life’s smile, who are you to turn 
away and know no more of her? The 
human heart, unlike anything ever de- 
vised by man, can, if it will, keep its 
thousand doors all open, each heart- 
string a hand, and each hand out. 


GLANDS MADE ACTIVE. 


BY ANEW DISCOVERY 


Chemists Find a Substance Which 
Renews Vigor by Effect on 
Nerves and _  Secretions. 


A discovery made recently by medi- 
cal chemists will be hailed with de- 
light by millions. It is a substance 
which quickly renews youthful vigor 
by increasing the activity of the 
nerves and glands on which vital force 
depends. Its effect is so prompt that 
a few grains of it produce a visible 
improvement. Thousands who have 
tried it tell of delightful results in 24 
to 48 hours, many reporting a full 
restoration of physical powers within 
a week. 


The discovery has what scientists 
call a “selective” effect, concentrated 
directly on important nerve centers, 
glands and blood vessels. Thus the 
circulation improves, a new sense of 
warmth is felt and the increased 
glandular activity soon brings a re-. 
storation of youthful power and ani- 
mation, manifested in sparkling eyes, 
buoyant step and an eagerness and in- 
creased capacity for the duties of life. 
The effects are virtually the same in 
both old and young. Men past 60 say 
the discovery has given them the 
vigor of the prime of life.. 


In the research department of the 
Melton laboratories, the substance has 


been made available for home treat- ° 


ment by combining it, in tablet form, 
with other invigorating ingredients. 
The result, known as korex com- 
pound, is a double-strength product, 


containing no harmful drugs, which ~ 
‘users pronounce the most powerful 


and delightful vitalizer known. In 
fact, its success has been so great that 
the distributors invite any person 
needing it to take a double-strength 
treatment with the understanding that 
it costs nothing if it fails. 

If you wish to try this amazing in- 
vigorator, write confidentially to the 


Melton Laboratories, 359 Massachu- 
setts Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and the 


_treatment will be mailed to you in a 


plain, sealed package. You may en- 
close $2, or simply send your name, 
without money, and pay $2 and post- 
age on delivery. In either case, if 
you report “no results” after one 
week, the laboratories will refund 
your money. These laboratories are 
thoroughly reliable, so nobody need 
hesitate to accept their guaranteed 


offer. 
—Ady. 
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In the morning, the concierge’s wife, 
with a big red hand of mercy, jerked 
Babette to her feet. “Marchez! He’s 
coming now, my husband. Get out! 
He'll hand you over to the gendarme— 
if he sees you. Marchez! Mam’selle, 
and here—for the omnibus.” 


She scuttled down a side street. The 
ten centimes burned into her palm. For 
the first time in these days a warmth 
seemed to flow’ through Babette Las- 
celles. Chilled, and her rumpled cloth- 
ing clinging in at the knees, she was 
crying as she walked—spontaneous tears 
born of her acute misery and pain. 


Sitting in a small triangle of Tuil- 
leries Gardens early that afternoon, a 
chill seized her again, and faint for food 
but with nausea for it, she put her head 
down on the bench- back—eyes opening, 
eyes closing, in quick succession, dig- 
ging her finger nails into her palm, but 
her mind still seeming to revive. 


“O Pierre! Pierre! Mon Dieu! My 
little baby! What? Wha—” 


Suddenly, from the bench vis-a-vis, 
drifted a plaintive wail—just like that 
first wail of her child’s she had heard. 
Blind with tears she watched the babe’s 
milky lips at its mother’s breast—the 
ecstatic mother clutch it tight, tighter 
as it suckled. Her bleeding heart fes- 
tered—broke. 


Slowly, she drew her small black 
purse from her bosom. Within it were 
two pawn tickets for her pearls and 
earrings, and a bit of pink chamois. In 
another compartment she fumbled and 
drew out a key, peering forward to in- 
spect it. She shivered as she read 


Rue , Honoré 


Two hours later, Babette Lascelles 
sat there, with the key in her lax hand. 
October had turned soft and _ soggy. 
Finally, she rubbed the pink chamois 
across her features and adjusted her 
hat, pausing to press with futile palm 
down the front of her and moved on 
through the early darkness, her skirt 
hanging dank at her ankles. 


She boarded an omnibus, extracting 
the ten centimes from her purse with 
a great show of well-being, sat back 
against the cane-covered, lengthwise seat, 
her little hands folded over her waist. 

At the Rue St. Honoré she alighted— 
found “Eight” easily enough. Was im- 
mediately in and into the elevator. In- 
serting the key and opening the door 
upon twilight—a warm twilight that 
came flowing out scented. 


She dropped even in her hat and coat 
against a chaise-longue piled high with 
fat looking tapestry cushions. Beyond 
she glimpsed an elegant atelier and an- 
other room hinted at beyond that. Tears 
coursed out from her closed eyes, and 
almost swooning, she relaxed to the 
luxury of the cushions. 


Sometime after four-thirty, a key 
scraped in the lock. A rigidity raced 
over Babette Lascelles, locking her 
speech, her every: limb in paralysis. The 
handle turned, and, with a sudden re- 
lease of faculties, darting this way and 
that, as if at bay, she tore a picture from 
its moorings, and, with a yell, sprung 
somewhere from the primordial depths 
of her, hurled it with a loud crash 
against the door. 


The amazed Tricotrin stood in the 
doorway. “Babette! Babette?” 


“No! No! No!” she shrieked, back- 
ing away, “I won’t! I won't!” 

And something in him sort of rose, 
and gathered, and seethed, and swelled, 
and then hardened. It was his great 
resolve. 


“Why, ma petite! You are a goddess,” 
he said, coming nearer, slowly. “A god- 
dess come to me out of the rain and 
the night. And—you will stay a 
goddess !” 


“T tell you, m’sieu, you mustn’t try 


to keep me! You mustn’t! I'll die first! ~ 


I’m a rat in a trap here! Give me a 
few francs—two hundred is all I ask. 
That’s my baby’s life—my own little girl 
—my all I’ve got now. Crying for me— 
in my ears—all the time. Cut out my 
heart from me, but give me the money, 
m’sieu! I'll pay you back every sou. 
Let me go! Please! Please! Oh, why 
don’t I die! Don’t—keep—me! Don’t— 
don’t—” 

Ten days at once winged and dragged 
by. The picture was finished. An ex- 
pert critic happening in pronounced 
“The Tyrolean Girl” the wonder of 
the decade. 


“Well, how do you like it?” Tricotrin 
said at parting. His eyes burned with 
a wild glory. “How do you like it? My 
masterpiece, Babette! My just-finished 
masterpiece !” 


“Very much,” Babette answered, look- 
ing at it ever so briefly. “Very nice. 
I would like to go now,” she said sud- 
denly. 

“Any complaints, ma petite?” Tri- 
cotrin said, and came forward, smiling 
a little, ruefully. : 

“TI—oh—you’re wonderful, M’sieu! 
In my darkest hour you were my 
stronghold. I—you couldn’t have treated 
me with greater respect if I was your 
grandmother. Even got me back my 
old room, thinking maybe mon—mon 
Pierre—’ She held out her hand so 
wistfully. “I will never forget you, 
M’sieu Tricotrin!” 


Babette, turning to go, suddenly felt 
two hands on her shoulders. She was 
whirled around. Tricotrin—he had to 
bend to do it—kissed her once on the 
mouth, hard. Then he gave her a little 
shove toward the door. “Tell Pierre 
about the picture when you see him.” 


“He'll never forgive me! [I'll kill 
myself first!” 


Then she was gone. Tricotrin hardly 
seemed to notice that she had left. He 
stood there a moment in the middle of 
the room, very shrunken, very bent, 
rather gnomelike, but not at all funny. 
He went over to the picture and seated 
himself; his shoulders hunched, his long 
legs sprawled in front. Slowly, deliber- 
ately, with his right hand he picked up 
a little knife from his palette. The 
sharp point of the knife came pains- 
takingly, yet a little atrociously, down 
the brow, the nose, the mouth, the 
throat. Suddenly the telephone rang. 
Tricotrin looked up. His cheeks were 
wet with tears. 


“Mon Dieu! I wish I could exhibit 


it!” he said. 


How bitter and how sweet it is to 
be a mother! Can you picture for your- 
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-R AY KATHOSCOPE 
Latest patented 
pocket curiosity. Every- 

body wants it. See your best 


girl, and all she’s doing. No one knows; you 
see ‘everything. Operates in all nconoapeae lasts 
a lifetime. Durable and compact... + be 
ready for use. Shipped upon receipt. ~ 0 
cents together with eight French pictures. 
Send money order with name and_ address, 
and we ship promptly. KATHOS CO. 
287 Broadway New York City 


Have You An /dePa 
FaorA Movie Star? 


\* WRITE FOR 
/ THEMOVIES 


“= Big Money/n /t — 


Ideas for moving picture 
plays wanted by producers 


Big prices paid for accepted material 


Submit ideas in any form at once for our free 
examination and _ advice. Previous experience 
unnecessary. 

This is not a school. We have no course plan 
book, system or other instruction matter to seli 
you. A strictly bona fide service for those who 
would turn their talents into dollars. 

An Interesting Booklet 
“The Photoplay in the Making”’ 
Sent free for the asking 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Sulte 602-5 Bristol Bullding. New York, WN. Y. 


WANTED- 


Active Young People Who Can 
Travel, of Unimpeachable Char- 


acter, to Act as State Organizers 
of. the National Flappers’ Flock. 
Marie Cherie, 
care of THE FLAPPER, 443 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Give References. 


‘$1 MANICURING COURSE $1 


Why Not Save Those Manicuring Fees 
By Learning to Manicure Your Own 
Nails Like a Professional? 


Complete Instructions by Mail Only 
Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope with 


one dollar to Dept. M, 223 Railway Exchange 
Bidg., 80 E. ackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


self the mingled emotions that must 
have been Babette Lascelles’, as she flew 
frantically along. the deserted, tree- 
bordered promenade that late afternoon? 
To the Versailles omnibus—and her 
baby! 

- She was not crying. On the contrary, 
she was inclined to laughter. A little 
too inclined to a high and brittle sort 
of dissonance over which she seemed to 
have no control. 

“I’m coming, baby! Take you home, 
baby! You-hoo!” 

Running — swiftly. 
Clutching her purse. 

“You-hoo, baby! Take you home, my 
little girl! My own little baby! My 
lifel My lit—” 

‘And into the esctasy of such a mo- 
ment, pressed reality, excoriating. Pierre 
—would never come back! Never come 
back—back! Her Pierre! Mon Dieu! 
She would stumble on alone. She must 
carry her baby up the hill. 

A tower clock chimed quarter of five. 
Babette lifted her head, finding it sud- 
denly hard to breathe. Presently, 
through an opening in some mighty 
trees ahead, she could see a forlorn, a 
familiar figure, shambling nearer. His 
collar was wilted, his face was pea 
green. The jerking of her breath 
stopped then; in fact, it was as if both 
breathing had let down with the one- 

ness of a clock stopped. 

It. was she who moved first.. She 
stretched out a timid hand to his 
shoulder. : 

“P-Pierre!” 

But Pierre saw her through a dense 
fog of unreality. His sense of hearing 
was atrophied. He was practically dis- 
embodied, there was only one pari of 
him which seemed to be alive and 
material, and that was his left shoulder. 
He looked~at it dumbly. He reached 
out automatically to cover her timid 
touch. 

“Pierre! Pierre?” 

“T— Oh, poor Babette—I—” His 
voice might have been an echo in a 


Bent forward. 


cave, 
“Please! Wha—what’s happened?” 
He_ hesitated, stood regarding her, 


chewing backward and forward on his 
. finger-tips. “I—I—I’ve been locked up 
since that night—” 

She turned white, so white that she 
became terrible. “You don’t mean the 
Bastile! Not that prison! Pierre, you 
haven’t—” 

He swabbed his damp forehead with 
a soiled handkerchief, eyes blazing, his 
voice thick with fury. 


“André’s rooms were raided that 
night. That low-life just bailed me out. 
I—I’ve got to fork him right over that 
three hundred bail-money,. or he’ll frame 
me up with the shooting that night. 


Diable! I know who shot that cheat! 
But I don’t stand a chance. André’s 
in with the prefect of police. They'll 


—kill’ me!” ~ 


But the last sentence had only pene- 
trated her brain. She grappled with it, 
dizzily. “Kill you! Pierre! You don’t 
mean they'll kill you! Not my baby’s 
father! Mon Pierre!” - 

“Sure they will! Not a chance—with 
eighty measly centimes in my pocket. 
-Not a chance! You'll get rid of the 
rotter- you married. 


If ever there was 


a good little girl, and one that deserved 
better—it’s my Ba-bette. And you— 
married a rotter who couldn't even die 
decent. I'll die—like I lived.” 


She seemed so tiny, so shrunken. The 
look in her eyes was so strained as she 
crept closer. The way her other hand 
encircled his neck, bringing his dry 
cheek close to her wet one, as though 
to stifle the fear that shook her; then, 
somehow, so uncertain, the fingers loos- 
ened over the purse—and she put it 
gropingly into his clammy hand. 

“I—I ain’t frightened! I—I ain’t cry- 
ing! I’m crazy with joy! Such luck, 
mon Pierre! I—I got three hundred 
francs!- Pierre—saved it—and—and— 
oh, mon Pierre—you never knew it! I— 
I saved it! A real three hundred—he 
said—he—I—I’ll stand by you till the 
crack of doom. They—they can’t kill 


1?” 


you, Pierre! 

“You ain’t got it! You ain’t! Where? 
Where? You never could! You never 
would! I'll die—like I lived!” 

She lay against him laughing, crying, 
sobbing, choking. 

“IT swear—swear by our child! J 
swear you.got a real three hundred, 
mon Pierre! You got it right there in 
your hand like—like a life-saver! A 
real three hundred! I—I saved it! 
You—you never knew it! It’s yours. 
You—you have to have it and you got it! 


When you said they’d kill you, I’d have | 


killed somebody to get it. You—you 
just never was so safe, mon Pierre, as 


‘now. A real three hundred! A job— 


you can get a job easy tomorrow, mon 
Pierre. You'll be a winner yet. They— 
they can’t kill you, because you got it, 
mon Pierre, you—you got 
three hundred!” 


He relaxed as though his muscles had 
snapped, regarding the purse in a 
heavy-jawed kind of stupefaction. 

“Babette! Mon Dieu! I can’t get my 
thoughts together. Me—to live, to— 
Why—I—can’t take that money from 
you—” 

“From your wife? When she saved 
and suffered for to get it, mon Pierre, 


—if—if you don’t—I’ll tear it up. It’s 
what I’ve worked for. I’m too tired, 
mon Pierre, to stand much! If you 


don’t take it, I—I’m too tired, mon 
Pierre, to stand it.” 


“Woman alive! Great heavens! That’s 
to fetch baby! Your heart’s just break- 
ing to—” 

“T tell you, baby’s—parfaitement— 
happy, mon Pierre. And—it’s life or 
death—to you and me, life or death.” 

Sobs rumbled up through him, the 
terrific sobs that men weep, as he gath- 
ered her up and held her head backward 
on his shoulder, so that her beatific eyes 
were closely level with his. 

“I feel new already, ma petite chériec! 
That’s how it feels for a man to get 
his nerve back. I got my chance now. 
Just like you say—I’ll be a winner yet. 
We're going away from here, where 
men get swept out with clean air and 
clean living. Ill make it up to you. 
See if I don’t. Ill make it up to you, 
my petite Ba-bette!” 

There came a lilting of music on a 
breeze. Myriad lights flared up into the 
sky. And night was day. Paris was 
just awakening. 
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LEARN MOVIE ACTING! 


A fascinating profession that pays big. Would 
you like to know if you are adapted to this 
work. Send 10c for our Twelve-Hour Talent- 
Tester or Key to Movie Acting Aptitude, and 
find whether or not you are suited to take up 
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HOW TO LOVE 


A daring treatment of a delicate subject. 
Here are a few of the subjects discussed: 


The Impulse to Love 
When Men Love 

What Attracts Men 
Secrets of Family Love 
Where Instinct Fails, etc. 
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he would be Beautiful 
if it werent for her Ankles 


But Now, Every Woman Can Have Pretty Ankles 
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Mme. Wilmarte Special Reduc- 
ing Cream opens the pores as 
shown in the lower picture, and 
allows the Llectrolastic Ankle Re- 
ducers to function more readily. 


Your physician would tell you, 
aif you askcd him, that with the 
pores now open, the Ankle Re- 


ducers are ready to do their work. . 


They stimulate’ the secretion of 
the fat cells which lie between the 
normal tissue cells, thereby re- 
ducing the amount of fatty tissue, 
as shown in the upper picture, 


N° MATTER how lovely her face, how grace- 
ful her figure, no woman can be truly beau- 
tiful if her ankles are flabby and thick. Un- 
shapely ankles give an impression of coarseness 
and awkwardness that all the charm of feature 
and form cannot dispel. 


Thick ankles distress so many women! And 
yet today it is easy to transform them into 
slender, delicately modeled ankles that will 
appear bewitchingly beneath the hem of one’s 
gown. A new system—The Mme. Wilmarte 
Method—simple, safe and sensible—gives to 
évery consistent follower the pretty ankles 
that should be every woman’s pride. 


What Causes Thick Ankles 


Modern modes of living—of riding instead of 
walking—pay for their comfort in fat accumu- 
lation. This is especially noticeable in the 
ankles where superfluous fatty tissues build 
themselves into a shapeless wall thickly pad- 
ding the natural slim ankle lines. 


The Electrolastic Ankle Reducer 
Removes the Padding of Fat 


The most important step in the Mme. Wilmarte 
Method is the Electrolastic Ankle Reducer 
which can be slipped on and off in a second— 
simply drawn over the foot without lacing, 
straps, bandaging or bother of any kind. This 
ankle reducer, made of rubber containing na- 
tural drawing properties, not only carries off 
the fatty tissues through perspiration, but 
healthfully stimulates the secretion of the fat 
cells. Thus the ankle is reduced to its normal 
graceful proportions. 


While many women prefer to wear Electro- 
lastic Ankle Reducers at night, they may also 
be worn comfortably during the day; light, 
yet exceedingly durable; flesh-colored and 
snug fitting, they will not be noticed beneath 
your stockings. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
A $2 Jar of Reducing Cream FREE 
With Every Order 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


While Mme. Wilmarte Electrolastic Ankle Reducers 
will reduce the ankles, we are supplying with 
every pair, as a special offer, a generous jar of our 
special Reducing Cream. This cream, rubbed thor- 
oughly into the ankle before the reducer is drawn 
on, opens the pores and allows the Electrolastic 
Ankle Reducer to function more readily. 

This unusual offer makes it possible for you—if 
you act at once—to get a $3.00 pair of Electrolastic 
Ankle Reducers and a $2.00 jar of Reducing Cream, 


all for $2.98, 
Send No Money 


Simply send us your ankle and calf measure- 
ments, We will send you a pair of reducers and a 
jar of cream in plain container. Simply pay the 
postman on arrival! $2.98, (plus a few cents for 
postage), or if you prefer, send us a money order. 
If, after examining the Mme. Wilmarte Ankle Re- 
ducers in the privacy of your own home, you are 
not entirely: satisfied, you may return the Ankle 
Reducers and the Cream, and we will refund your 
money at once and without question. You take ab- 
solutely no risk. 


‘Special Note! 


To those who seek to reduce still more quickly, 
we shall be happy to send, free of charge, an at- 
tractively illustrated folder, giving a course of 
physical exercises for ankle reducing, especially 
arranged for us by a leading Physical Training 
expert. For those who like to exercise, this extra 
service is arranged. 


Mme. Wilmarte, Dept. 4F. 
12 East 42nd St., New York City 


_ Please send me your Special $5.00 Offer of a $3.00 pair of 
| Electrolastic Ankle Reducers and a $2.00 jar of Reducing Cream. 
| (] I am enclosing‘my money order.for $2.98. (You will pay the postage.) 

CJ 1 will pay the postman on arrival $2.98 (plus a few cenis for poste~e) , 
j (_] 1 am interested in your special free booklet of Physical Exercises, 
Nore: Check which you desire (Print clearly) 
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ASTROLOGY 


ASTROLOGY—YOUR Life’s Story told by 
the stars. Send birth date and 20c, Mme. 
Elsa Davis, Box 45, San Antonio, Texas. 


BOOKS 


CONFESSIONS of Irene, 50c. Woman's 
Greatest Sin, IJlustrated, 35c. Fri not 
Holes, 35c. 1 three, $1.00. Girl photos, 

ost card size, best quality, 10 for $1.00. R. J. 
Nevis, Greenville, Pa, 


WE WILL PAY 25c each for copies of the 
June, 1922, issue of the THE FLAPPER a 
zine. Mail to THE FLAPPER Pub. Co., 
443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SEX FACTS, Lover’s Guide, just out, 50c; 
Art of Pleasing Men, best book on this sub- 
ject, 50c; Tessie, the Siren Queen, Great Love 
Allegory, 50c; Lover Meets Sweetheart in 
Dissecting Room, only book of its kind. 50c. 
All five 50c books for $1 till June Ist. Dr. 
1. Pierce, Seattle, Wass. 


CRYSTAL GAZING 


CRYSTAL GAZING, Can you scry? Five 


lessons, 50c. xplanatory book, 75c. Also 
Crystals. Crystal mating Company, 158 Sta- 
tion “B,’’ Ransas City, Mo. 

MAGIC 


/ 


250 MAGIC TRICKS, 10c. Large magical 
oods catalog, 10c. Union Co., Barnes City, 
owa. 


MATRIMONIAL 


MARRY; Big Directory with descriptions 

and photos, mailed in plain wrapper for ten 

eens: Bonafide Co., Dept. 21, Kansas City, 
Oo. 


BE WISE—Read our new book, ‘Modern 
Matrimony,” for scientific facts about mar- 
riage, birth control, modern sex_ problems, etc. 
Price $1.00 poetneis, Modern Publishing Co., 

Box 482B, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WOULD YOU write to a pretty home lov- 
ing woman? Enclose stamped envelope please. 
Box No. 94, Wentzville, Wyo. 


MOVIE ACTING 


- 


MOVIE ACTING—Become a movie actor 
or actress. New types wanted for the screen, 
experience unneecssary. Write for_informa- 
tion. Remos Publishing Co., 460 F,. Mont- 
gomry St., San Francisco, Cal. 


NOVELTIES 


SHAIDY-MAIDY has spice of Gay Paree, 
Pep of America, Kick of Moonshine. Snappi- 
est novelty produced. 35c (coin). Artcraft 
Specialties, Leflang Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


YOUR PORTRAIT sketched in black and 
white, life size bust view, $5. fery artistic 
craftsmanship. Not cartooning. Perfect re- 
semblance. -Life size portrait in briliant oils 
ON CANVAS, only $10. Genuine work — 
NOT tinted enlarged photo. Send photograph; 
if oils, state coloring. Highest class work. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. leeland Studios, 
Redmond, Wash. 


REMEDIES 


GIRLS—WRITE for free details of my New 
Beauty Method. f great interest to you. 
ae Chapman, Box 1329, San Francisco, 
al. 


LADIES! I positively guarantee my great 
Successful Compound. Safely relieves many 
abnormal cases in 3 to 9 days. No harm, aes 
or interference, with work. Mail $2.00; Dou- 
ble Strength, $3.00. Booklet free. Write 
today. Dr. F. M. Southington Remedy Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


STATIONERY 


PERSONAL or Professional Stationery — 


200 note sheets and 100 envelopes, with name . 


and address, $1.00 postpaid. 100 fine dolded 
linen sheets, with envelopes, $1.30. Name 
cards, 50c per 100. Howlett’s, Paris, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MANUFACTURERS, let us help market 
your products. Quote lowest prices. Bargain 


‘Sales Co., 2821 N. California Ave., Chicago. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 10c A WORD 


JUST THE THING FOR YOUR DEN!! 


Snappy French Colored Drawings just imported—Post 

—eard and larger sizes—Something entirely new! !! 
be seen to be appreciated. Post card size, 20 for $1.— 
40 for $2.—60 for $3.—All different subjects. 


ARS. MINIMA GALLERIES—Department D 
63 Washington Square, Greenwich Village, N. Y. City 


Must 


THE FLAPPER FOR- _ 


TUNE TELLER | 
Guaranteed to be ORIGINAL 
If born in June, do not marry any- 


one born in December unless he or 
she is earning enough to accustom 


you to the style in which you have 


been supported. 


The 13th of this month is lucky for 
all who find a surplus in their pockets 
after paying their nincompoop tax. 


Avoid flirtations from the Ist to | 


the 16th, and the 15th to the 30th of 
this month, with familiar men in un- 
familiar automobiles. | 


If you were born in the afternoon 
your natal influences will tend to make 
you a late riser. | 


SS you were born on or about the — 


15th of June, your best business friend- 
ship is indicated with someone born 
to an inheritance on or about the 
first, last or middle of any month 
whatsoever. 


If born on the 2nd, 18th or 30th of 
June, for heavens sake don’t marry 
Young unless you are particularly 
fond of Chinese customs. 


June children will find the best time 
for meeting dinner engagements 
about 7 p. m. 


A great disappointment awaits 


those born on a Wednesday morning © 


of any month who expect to step into 
a June thunderstorm and not get 
their feet wet. 


A good name for an infant born in 
this month is Violet, although some 
say that, June is the month of Roses. 


If you were born during that phrase 
of the moon’s orbituary when it is in 
conjunction with another planetcet- 
era, you can depend on a long period 
of happiness or sorrow. 


Girls born between the 10th and 
20th of this month are inclined to 
have a nasty disposition when they 
trip over a banana peel. 


Fresh young boys born between the 
17th and 27th of this month are des- 
tined to reach a ripe old age barring 
fatal accident or disease. 

i 


Explained 


Mrs. Jones—“I thought you said 
your wife is all the world to you.” 

Mr. Brown—“Well, she is.” 

Mrs. Jones—“Then why do you 
make her go to work?” * 

Mr. Brown—‘Because the world 
owes me a living.” 
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